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EDITORIAL 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, said 
in his notable address to the General Convention of 1946 in Philadel- 
phia : 


“It may well be that more attention should be given to 
securing a frequent and effective interchange of thought and un- 
derstanding throughout the [Anglican] Communion to assist 
in coordination and correlation, to giving mutual encourage- 
ment and increasing unity of action.” 


The Editors of Histor1tcAL MAGAZINE wish to thank most sincerely 
the distinguished English, as well as our American, churchmen and 
scholars who have cooperated so generously in producing this special 
issue devoted to English Church history, which, we trust, will be ac- 
ceptable as one step towards making effective Dr. Fisher’s timely plea. 

We should be less than grateful if we did not mention the kind 
offices of the Rev. R. D. Middleton, Vicar of St. Margaret’s, Oxford, 
who enlisted the interest and contribution of his Grace, the Archbishop 
of York, of his Lordship, the Bishop of London, of Professor Stanley 
Lawrence Greenslade, and of Professor Norman Sykes. Mr. Middleton 
has long been an enthusiastic student of American Church history and 
one of HistorRIcCAL MAGAZINE’S most appreciative readers. 

Each contributor was encouraged to select his own subject, but, by 
a happy coincidence, a remarkable chronological continuity has been 
achieved: the first article is concerned with the 15th century; the next 
two with the 16th century; the fourth with the 17th century; the fifth 
and sixth with the 18th century; and the seventh with the 19th cen- 
tury. 

The Foreword by his Grace, the Archbishop of York, sets the 
tone for the whole number. 


THE EDITORS. 
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FOREWORD 
By the Archbishop of York* 


I am very glad to be able to commend this special number of the 
HIsTorRICAL MAGAZINE OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH. It contains some 
notable articles on English Church History by a number of eminent 
ecclesiastical historians, who write on the subjects of which they have 
made special study. Those who read them will be able to appreciate more 
fully both the importance and the fascinating interest of the history of 
the Church of England. 

It is important to become acquainted with its past history, for only 
then is it possible to understand its present position, its worship and its 
organization. The Church of England of today is profoundly influenced 
by its past. One of its chief characteristics is the unbroken continuity 
it has retained with the Church of the early centuries. Its dioceses and 
parishes have their origin in pre-Norman days: its canons are largely 
based on those we see in existence in the Middle Ages; its courts and 
their officers can be traced back for centuries. In small things as well as 
great, the past survives in the present, as, for instance, the short cassock 
(the “‘apron’”’), the gaiters and the riding hat with its strings, remind 
us how bishops at one time visited on horseback the parishes of their dio- 
ceses. In recent years, active research has been carried on in diocesan 
and parochial registers and other documents which have proved an almost 
inexhaustible source for knowledge of the work in the diocese and 
parishes for many centuries. The examination of these records over 
the period of the Reformation has made it plain that during those stormy 
years the machinery of ecclesiastical administration functioned without 
serious interruption, and the majority of the clergy remained in their 
parishes without being conscious that there had been any serious break 
of continuity with the past with the exception of the repudiation of papal 
authority. 

But apart from the light which the study of the past throws upon 
the present, history quickens the imagination and sympathies and enables 
the Churchmen of the 20th century to picture and understand better the 

*The Most Rev. and Rt. Hon. Cyril Forster Garbett, D. D., Archbishop of 
York, Primate of England and Metropolitan, was consecrated Bishop of Southwark 
on October 18, 1919; in 1932 he was translated to the see of Winchester; and in 


1942 to that of York, in succession to the late Dr. William Temple on the latter’s 
translation to the see of Canterbury.—Editor’s note. 
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work of the Church in the distant past. The dry-as-dust chroniclers 
have almost vanished, and their places have been taken by historians 
who bring imagination as well as learning to their task and make the 
dead bones live. Their writings enable us to see the worship, the cus- 
toms, the daily lives, and to understand the outlook of those who lived 
in very different ages from our own. To many it is sheer joy to enter 
in this way into the past. Nor is it only the distant past which modern 
historians make living to us. They have brought about a great re- 
vival of interest in Church life of the eighteenth century, and we are 
no longer so ready to dismiss it as dead until quickened by the preach- 
ing of John Wesley. 

The history of the Church of England is of importance not only 
to those who live in this island: its daughter and sister churches in 
all parts of the world have been deeply influenced by its experiences. 
Their worship and organization can only be fully understood through 
the study of the history of the Church to which they are so closely knit 
in the Anglican Communion. The articles in this number may stimu- 
late many members of the American Church to “look unto the rock 
whence ye are hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence ye are digged.” 
The study of the history of the Church of England will help them to be 
proud and thankful for the heritage and traditions which the Churches 
of our Communion possess in common. 


CYRIL EBOR. 


July, 1947. 
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JOHN WASHINGTON, PRIOR OF DURHAM, 1415-1446 
By Stanley Lawrence Greenslade* 


Washington, once spelled Wessington, lies some ten miles from Dur- 
ham, east of the road to Newcastle. It is no longer a country village, nor 
has it much to delight the eye; but its ancient manor-house still incor- 
porates part of the medieval structure which housed a family of Wes- 
singtons, lords of the manor, some of whose charters remain among 
the muniments of Durham Cathedral. Their arms, gules, two bars, in 
chief three mullets argent, indicate a connection with the Washingtons 
of Sulgrave and Virginia. The name of John of Wessengton, prior of 
Durham, would prove no more than that he came from the village, but 
the occurrence of the same arms on his seal, though conceivably they 
were borne by courtesy rather than of right, leads most naturally to 
the conclusion that he was a member of a branch of the family which, 
at least in County Durham, appears to peter out in his time and per- 
haps in his person. 

In the autumn of 1390, John Wessington joined the community of 
Benedictine monks which served the cathedral church of Durham. He 
had no vote at the election of Prior John Hemmingbrough in September, 
1391, being then a novice, but his name occurs last but one in an un- 
dated list of the convent which must be assigned to that year. The 
record of his ordination would be in Bishop Skirlaw’s register, which is 
lost. By 1395, at any rate, he was a priest, since the complimentary six 
and eightpence for his first mass is noted in the bursar’s account of 1394 
to 1395. It was the Durham custom to send some of its more promising 
young monks to Durham College, Oxford (where Trinity College now 
stands), soon after their ordination as priest. Wessington was there 
by 1396, and there he remained until 1406. Despite his long stay, he 
took no degree. Indeed, unless we make much of a volume of his ser- 
mons extant in the Bodleian Library, his later life reveals no interest 
in theology proper. Like many Benedictines of his day, he had a taste 
for history. Undoubtedly he profited from the arts course, though regu- 
lar clergy did not actually take this degree. He seems to have been 
one of the lucky people who are given ample opportunity for study in 
kindly surroundings without the burden of examinations. Moreover, 


*The Rev. S. L. Greenslade is professor of theology in the University of 
Durham, and canon of Durham Cathedral.—Editor’s note. 
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he remained in Oxford as an administrator. The little monastic col- 
lege had only just been refounded on a rather more ample scale with 
eight Durham monks, usually studying theology, and eight young secular 
students of arts, chosen and maintained by the monastery, all under a 
monk as warden or prior, assisted by two bursars. Wessington was 
bursar from 1398 to 1406. He would have plenty to do. Besides keep- 
ing account of ordinary expenditure on food, clothing, repairs and the 
like, he must have helped to supervise the extension of the college. A 
chapel, for instance, was begun in 1405. Little as we know of the de- 
tails of his university life, it is clear enough that he made his mark. 
Having won the confidence of his prior, he was destined for posts of 
responsibility at Durham. 

On 17 May, 1406, he was there for the election of Bishop Thomas 
Langley, a contested election in which Wessington voted with the ma- 
jority. We next hear of him through payments entered in the almoner’s 
and feretrar’s accounts of 1407 /8—‘Johanni Wessington ad scripturam 
munimentorum 6/8” and “pro scriptura cartarum in uno libro 3/4.” All 
through the first half of the fifteenth century the Durham monks were 
busily arranging their charters, making cartularies, indices, summaries 
of the evidence as to their rights in this or that matter. Such work was 
much to Wessington’s taste, and he was given an opportunity to indulge 
in it to the full by his appointment as chancellor in 1409. As such, he 
was no mere scribe. True, he had to keep the main convent registers, no 
doubt with clerical assistance. He had also the highly responsible and 
difficult duty of seeing that all documents were issued in due form, proof 
against the legal acumen of the convent’s rivals. Elections, too, whether 
of bishop, prior or simple proxy, must be carried out with such scrupulous 
attention to detail of formal process that they could not be annulled. 
Books of forms and precedents were kept in the chancellor’s registry, and 
advice could be sought from legally trained members of the prior’s coun- 
cil. Still, the chancellor himself must have a clear mind and some legal 
knowledge. It may be that Wessington had spent some time on the study 
of canon law at Oxford. ' 

At Durham the chancellor was also librarian. Wessington was, 
therefore, in charge of one of the best collections of books in mediaeval 
England, books which had accumulated since the days of Lindisfarne, 
almost since the days of Bede himself. The Lindisfarne Gospels have 
strayed to the British Museum, with the Durham Liber Vitae which 
lay on the high altar when Wessington was prior; but the cathedral 
library still displays several books which the later monks fondly imagined 
to be de manu Bedae. Two lists of books sent to Durham College, Ox- 
ford, by Wessington as librarian, have been preserved. 
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Another office was very frequently held by the chancellor-librarian, 
that, namely, of officialis in the prior’s archidiaconal court, the prior of 
Durham having long exercised archidiaconal jurisdiction over a con- 
siderable number of churches appropriated to the monastery. There is 
no evidence, however, that Wessington held this post; on the contrary, 
the instances so far collected suggest that the combination began while 
he was prior and continued until the dissolution. 

Although Wessington’s historical writing can seldom be assigned 
precisely to the particular stages of his career and may well have been 
begun at Oxford, it is naturally to suppose that much of the spadework 
was done while he was daily among the books and muniments. Thirty- 
three items are mentioned in a list drawn up at the end of his life, which 
has been printed as appendix ccxxviil to Historiae Dunelmensis Scrip- 
tores Tres (Surtees Society, vol. 9, 1839). Here historical works proper, 
on the beginnings of English Benedictinism or the history of the see of 
Durham, figure side by side with a library catalogue, a note on the monks 
depicted near St. Benedict’s altar in the cathedral, and a plan for illus- 
trating the cloister windows from the life of St. Cuthbert. Most numerous 
of all are the dossiers of legal evidence on the rights and privileges of 
the bishop and the prior. Many of them survive. His defence of the 
independence of Durham College, Oxford, against the claims of the 
Prior Studentium, who supervised the other Benedictine students in 
Oxford, has been printed in Collectanea III of the Oxford Historical 
Society, 1896, and will serve as an example. Several of the more an- 
tiquarian writings are preserved in Durham MSS. B. III. 30, the contents 
of which are analyzed and compared with similar MSS. by Mr. W. A. 
Pantin in his Chapters of the English Black Monks II (Camden Society, 
1933). No one will pretend that Wessington was a historian of our- 
standing importance or ability, like Matthew Paris. Still, his history of 
the see of Durham had solid merits. It was carefully studied by Sir 
Edmund Craster in the English Historical Review, 1925, on the basis of 
three extant MSS. and Leland’s epitome. (One manuscript, Brit. Mus. 
Claudius D IV, bears the arms, gules, two bars, in chief three mullets or). 
Wessington, says Sir Edmund, went beyond the more obvious sources 
and made judicious use of the subsidiary historical literature of Durham. 
Further—a rarer virtue—he “realized how literary sources could be 
supplemented from the evidence at hand in the chartularies and regis- 
ters.” He was not over-fond of miracle, and “sparing in his use of 
hagiographies.” 

It is a little surprising to find that Wessington also held the ex- 
tremely responsible post of sacrist from 1409 to 1416, combining two 
roles which were very far from sinecures. Apart from St. Cuthbert’s 
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shrine, which was under the particular care of a feretrar, he would 
have to supervise the fabric of the cathedral church and provide all ma- 
terials required for the daily worship. From the accounts which he 
rendered annually, it appears that no special building was being done 
within the church during his time of office, though much was going on 
in the domestic part of the monastery. In 1411/2 the bishop and the 
monks subscribed towards the purchase of a silver cross weighing 13 
pounds 10 ounces and worth £38/14/8, the equivalent of perhaps 
£1,000 today. In 1413/4 the monks and some of their friends, among 
them the executors of William de Wessington, contributed £10/13/4 
towards the expense of six new bells, which cost about £30. A good 
deal of work was done on the windows of the church, particularly in the 
Nine Altars chapel and the Galilee, where some excellent fragments of 
fifteenth century glass may still be seen. In 1411 he bought 625% Ibs. of 
wax for candles, costing £15 /2/3. 

When Prior John Hemmingbrough died, 89 years old, in Septem- 
ber, 1416, the convent had no difficulty in choosing his successor. They 
did not even appoint compromissaries. After a few weeks had passed, 
to give time for their brethren to come in from outlying cells and for 
Thomas Ryhale, a clerk in the service of the monastery, to procure a 
license to elect from the diplomat bishop, Langley, then at Calais, John 
Wessington was elected by acclamation on November 5th. 

In the thirteenth century Wessington might have rebuilt the cathe- 
dral; in the fifteenth, with only half the income, and that of a reduced 
purchasing power, he had to be content with repairs and comparatively 
minor improvements. That he had the spirit, at least, of a building prior 
is clear enough from the list of his achievements sewn to, and printed 
with, the catalogue of his writings. 

Not that Wessington’s value as prior should be judged entirely 
by such material things. He may have been an excellent father in God 
to his monks or, keen student and lover of Benedictinism as he was, 
he may have set himself to improve the discipline of his house. But his 
spiritual influence can only be guessed at; the record of outward things 
survives. While he was prior, the convent spent £1,242 on the church 
itself, over and above the money which Bishop Langley contributed to- 
wards the restoration of the Galilee chapel. This sum included £120 
for work on the windows and south gable of the Nine Altars chapel, 
£60 for a sacrist’s exchequer, £91 spent on repairing the nave vault 
and £110 on its lead roof, £69 for a choir screen, £27 for “divers 
pairs of organs,” and the great sum of £233 for the repair of the cen- 
tral tower. And thereby hangs a tale, which the prior himself tells 
in a letter to his bishop, dated 27 May, 1429: 
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“In the night before Corpus Christi, from the tenth hour 
until the seventh hour after midnight, there were thunders 
and lightnings in our parts, terrible and as never heard before. 
In particular, just before the first hour after midnight, when 
we were at mattins, there was so violent a thunder-clap that we 
thought a great part of the church must have fallen.” 


In fact, the upper part of the great bell-tower, probably a timber cupola, 
had been struck by lightning and caught fire. The blaze lasted till noon, 
the metals melted, and a dozen fire-fighters were sprinkled with molten 
lead. But no one was killed and suddenly, at one P. M., the fire was 
totally extinguished. 


“We, with a multitude of people, devoutly sang Te Deum 
laudamus, for no one who saw the event with his own eyes could 
help thinking it a miracle that the whole bell-tower, and thence 
the church and adjoining buildings, had not been burned down 
by so great a fire.” 


The repairs, it seems, were not very thorough, for the main restoration 
of the tower took place towards the end of the century. 

Immediately adjacent to the church was the library. Wessington 
had this repaired at a cost of £91, and the library at Durham College 
was built early in his period of office. The cloister (the present one) 
was built mainly at the expense of Bishop Skirlaw (1388-1405), but was 
completed under Wessington, who claims to have had something to do 
with Skirlaw’s benefaction before he became prior. The infirmary was 
rebuilt (over £400), a fine room, called the King’s Chamber, was con- 
structed within the guest house (£119), and the prior’s own quarters 
were improved (£420), bringing the total of interior repairs (i. e., 
within the abbey precincts) to £2,354. Besides these special under- 
takings, large sums were spent on building and repairs by those obedien- 
tiaries who controlled property outside the precincts—the bursar, sacrist, 
hostiller, almoner, chamberlain, feretrar, commoner, master of the in- 
firmary, the supervisor of mines, the terrar and the stock-keeper. To- 
gether they spent £1,947. Moreover, ornaments and jewels for the 
cathedral, the prior’s chapel and the guest house cost £514 (an addition 
to liquid capital), and debts to the extent of £1,244 were paid off. The 
whole account, which seems to be an attempt to distinguish capital ex- 
penditure plus repairs of capital assets from ordinary running costs, 
totals £7,881 /8/3%, worth £200,000 or more today. 

It would be a mistake, a very natural mistake, to infer that the 
monastery’s finances were in a healthy state under Wessington. For some 
years, perhaps, they were. The annual income of about £1,500 on the 
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bursar’s account was not exceeded, while the other obedientiaries, who 
kept their own accounts, were reasonably prosperous. In 1436, however, 
the storm broke. Thomas Lawson, who had discharged the duties of 
the cellarer for five years, “notabiliter et laboriose,’ seemed the right 
man to become bursar in 1432. When, at the close of the financial year, 
the prior called for his account, Thomas declared that he could not, 
without grave loss to the monastery, spare the time to make it out in 
due form, and showed up no more than an outline, which was accepted 
for the time being. But afterwards, when the prior demanded the full 
account, Thomas, not knowing how to complete it, conceived such sor- 
row that he was on the point of destroying himself. So Henry Helay, the 
terrar, advised the prior to put up with Thomas to avoid a greater evil. 
Rumors flew round, the prior told Helay to make inquiries, and it was 
discovered that the bursar owed £413 and was owed (that is, had failed 
to collect from rents, etc.) £909—later increased to £1,210. Thomas 
could not face the disclosure. One night, when he was away from the 
monastery on bursarial business, he slipped out of the house in which 
he was staying, unknown to his servants, and went into hiding. Wes- 
sington could find no one willing to succeed him in this laborious office, 
which had become so onerous that in Prior Hemmingbrough’s time there 
had been 13 changes in 21 years, each involving a loss of about £100. 
(Arrears to the extent of over £2,000 were written off in 1411/2.) One 
monk after another said he would rather be imprisoned. So the prior 
“divided the bursary,” distributing both the revenues and the expenses 
among three officials, the bursar, the cellarer and the granarer. Pre- 
viously the cellarer and granarer had not been responsible for any prop- 
erty, but had received money payments piecemeal from the bursar, ac- 
counting only for their expenditure. Besides this administrative change, 
Wessington made the terrar responsible for the collection of outstanding 
debts to the bursar, forming by this means and by new charges upon 
the solvent obedientiaries and upon the dependent cells a fund out of 
which Lawson’s debts might be discharged. 

Whether the new system was efficient became a moot point which 
was considered at Bishop Neville’s visitation in 1442. Though (as in- 
deed seems true) the immediate crisis had been overcome, some monks 
thought the divided bursarship intrinsically uneconomical. Unable to 
make up his mind at once, the bishop enjoined that a full discussion 
should take place some months later. Wessington, well supported by 
experienced monks, wished to continue the division and set out his case 
in documents still extant in part, from which we learn, with some sur- 
prise, that the peccant Thomas had turned up again, had been re- 
appointed to his old office of cellarer, had incurred more concealed debts 
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of £200—and had died soon after the visitation of 1442. In the end, 
it was decided to continue the division for another year, and the earlier 
practice was in fact resumed in 1445/6. 

The document which lists Wessington’s buildings is really a de- 
fense against the charge of bad finance. It will be seen that Wessington 
or his champion is at pains to show that despite a great drop in income, 
mainly owing to the loss of considerable revenues from Scotland, building 
had taken place, repairs had been adequately maintained, jewels had been 
added to capital, and the obedientiaries had all paid their way for Wes- 
sington’s first eighteen years—in a word, that all would have been well 
but for Lawson’s misbehavior and for certain heavy expenses incurred 
beyond expectation in the last years of his priorate. It would take much 
minute labor to determine whether Wessington had really been im- 
provident, for example, in over-building. Sufficient to say now that the 
episcopal injunctions issued after the visitation of 1442 provide for the 
auditing of the officers’ accounts and their publication to the convent. 
The inventory of the conventual possessions, which was made when Wil- 
liam Ebchester succeeded Wessington in 1446, assesses repairs still neces- 
sary within the monastery at £100 and those on the estates at £776. It 
paints a rather gloomy picture of the financial outlook, for the 79 monks 
“cannot be conveniently supported without great foresight and discretion 
and without help from some source or other.” It does not follow that 
the difficulty had been created, rather than diminished, by Wessington. 

One scheme which he carried through, intending to improve the in- 
come, must have been a great disappointment. The manor of Hemming- 
brough, Yorkshire, had been given to the church of Durham by William 
the Conqueror. The parish church, in the patronage of the monastery, 
was a very rich benefice, valued at 250 marks when it was held by the 
arch-pluralist Bogo de Clare in 1291. Not content with the advowson and 
a comparatively trivial pension of five marks, the monks had made sev- 
eral attempts to appropriate the church. Each time, despite royal assent, 
they failed to persuade the pope, who frequently provided the rectors. 
In 1426, however, sheltered now by the Statute of Provisors, they tried 
again, not this time to appropriate the church but to make it collegiate. 
Henry VI approved, the archbishop of York was responsible for the ordi- 
nation, and the project was completed notwithstanding the objection of 
Pope Martin V. Instead of the highly-paid, non-resident rector there 
would be a resident provost at £40 a year, three prebendaries receiving 
ten marks with ten more if they resided thirteen weeks, a first vicar at 
fourteen marks and five others at ten, and four clerks at £2 each. Dur- 
ham was to have the whole patronage, nine marks pension instead of five, 
and whatever remained of the former rectorial income when all stipends 
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had been paid. Unfortunately, the income dropped quickly throughout 
the fifteenth century, so that, apart from the patronage which ought not to 
have been lucrative, the convent got nothing to balance the £172 spent 
on the erection of the college. Already in the inventory of 1446 we find 
that the additional four marks pension could not be paid, and in 1480 
a new ordination reduced the stipends of the provost and prebendaries. 

Finance was not Wessington’s only worry. Besides the main house 
at Durham, with some fifty monks, and the college at Oxford, there were 
dependent cells under the prior’s ultimate authority at Finchale, Jarrow 
and Wearmouth in County Durham; Holy Island and Farne in North- 
umberland ; at Stamford, Lincolnshire; Lytham, Lancashire; and Cold- 
ingham, just over the Scottish border. Each had a prior or master, 
appointed by the prior of Durham and removeable at his pleasure, with 
a handful of monks, sometimes a single companion to the master. How 
the prior of Durham controlled the circulation of monks may be seen 
from the private registers kept by his chaplain. Some were sent to 
Finchale or to the seaside houses for the benefit of their health; others 
were getting wider experience, a few months here or there; and some, 
it would appear, were personae non gratae at Durham, and spent most 
of their lives in the cells. Experience as head of a cell might well give 
reason to hope for the greater position at Durham. 

Wessington had particular trouble with two cells, Coldingham and 
Lytham, and for quite different reasons. Founded by Edgar, king of 
Scotland, at the end of the eleventh century, Coldingham had once been 
a flourishing community of thirty monks, possessing rich estates. It will 
be easily understood that its dependence on Durham was not always ac- 
ceptable to the Scottish king or to the bishop of St. Andrew’s. The 
local lords, too, among whom the Homes were conspicuous, were not 
pleased to see the profits of the barony of Coldingham diverted to Eng- 
land (though in truth they had failed to arrive since the 1350’s). Dur- 
ham tried to pacify the Homes by appointing them bailiffs of the barony, 
no doubt with substantial privileges as well as the stipend; but they 
always hoped to secure the estate for themselves. Wessington’s diffi- 
culties were partly with this family and partly with the abbot of Dum- 
fermline, who tried to occupy the monastery and twice appointed a 
prior from among his own monks, alleging that the English, being 
enemies of Scotland, could have no rights over a Scottish house. William 
Drax, whom Wessington appointed to be prior in 1417, could get no 
secure possession until 1424, when the Scottish parliament confirmed his 
right against “William Broun monk of Dunfermline holding himself out 
for prior of Coldingham.” The same act of parliament ordered Drax to 
repair the priory buildings which had been “burned and destroyed by the 
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English.” Even so, Drax spent much of his time in a kind of exile at 
Durham, and his successor, John Oll, appointed in 1441, had again to 
fight a pretender from Dunfermline. Though the Scottish parliament 
allowed Oll’s claim, we find that a monk was sent to Rome in 1444 to 
secure the dependence of Coldingham upon Durham, despite the fact 
that Drax’s case had so recently been taken to Rome and the point 
settled in favor of Durham on that occasion. Theoretically, Wessington 
maintained the rights of his house, but he was fighting a losing battle. 
His costs were great, especially at Rome; nothing came to Durham 
from Coldingham, though a few of his monks were supported there, and 
not long after his death the Homes seized the estates, only to lose them 
to the king of Scotland. 

In 1428 the right of the dependent cell of Lytham to the tithe of 
Kirkton had to be defeated at the papal court in a suit in which the 
abbot of Chester was opposing the prior of Lytham, Richard Hesswell. 
It was his successor, however, and not an external enemy, who brought 
fresh trouble upon Wessington. William Partryke had been granarer of 
Durham from 1421 to 1426, and subsequently for two years bursar. The 
prior of the tiny cell to which he was appointed in 1431 can never have 
been an important person, but he was a long way from Durham and 
must have enjoyed a measure of freedom. Partryke made a bid for 
absolute independence. He had resented the imposition of an additional 
charge upon his cell during the crisis caused by Thomas Lawson. He 
had rendered no annual account since 1436 and by 1443 had only at- 
tended the annual chapter at Durham three times. It was suspected 
that he was acquiring goods, particularly a large stock of animals, for 
his own benefit or at least for the benefit of his cell, at the expense 
of the mother house. During 1442 and 1443 his intentions became clear. 
He began with the modest step of obtaining a papal indult to have a 
portable altar (October, 1442). A few months later he received a bull 
from Eugenius IV, by which he was made perpetual prior of Lytham, 
contrary to the right of the prior of Durham to appoint and remove the 
heads of his cells at will. Next he was dispensed to hold a benefice 
together with his priory (December, 1443), and was admitted to the 
benefice of St. Olave, Chester, on the presentation of the abbot of Chester, 
in September, 1444. 

Meanwhile a counter-attack had been launched. In March, 1443, 
Wessington ordered him to appear in person at Durham. Thomas 
Clough, the unhappy messenger, was met by three men brandishing 
swords, “modo guerrino,” and threatening to make him eat the letter, 
box and all (cum pyxide). Later, Partryke was persuaded to meet some 
of his brethren at York, and an agreement was secured. But in less than 
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a fortnight he went back on its terms. In September, 1443, he was 
ordered to produce a further £5 to help meet Lawson’s second failure. 
No doubt he refused, involving himself further in a charge of contumacy. 
Then Wessington played a good card—Partryke had got his papal letters 
contrary to the Statute of Provisors. However, backed by Sir Thomas 
Stanley, he secured the king’s pardon (December, 1443). Wessington, 
of course was also busy in the papal court, with the result that Eugenius 
sent a mandate to the archbishop, archdeacon and dean of York, to 
inquire into the Durham allegations against Partryke and, if they were 
true, to annul his papal lettters and compel him to obedience (Decem- 
ber, 1444). Next, on his refusal to attend the annual chapter, he was 
deposed (11 January, 1445), Henry Helay succeeding him. Partryke 
naturally objected, and was called to York by the archbishop’s vicar- 
general to show why Helay should not be inducted (April, 1445). The 
apparitor reported that Partryke held the priory by force, that he had 
been unable to get near him, and, therefore, had posted the citation on 
the door of Preston parish church. So Partryke was excommuni- 
cated and again summoned to York. A letter is extant, dated 2 Decem- 
ber, 1445, in which Durham promised that if Partryke went to York, 
renounced Lytham and his bulls, and asked pardon, he would be received 
back graciously without penalty, and, after proof of good behavior, should 
become master of the cell of Wearmouth. 

The eventual settlement was not made in this way, but through the 
arbitration of Sir Thomas Stanley, controller of the King’s Household, 
and Richard Andrew, the king’s secretary, who decided in February, 
1446, that Partryke must present himself in St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
there surrender his papal bulls and resign the priory into the hands of 
John Gateshead, Durham‘s proctor. He is to be allowed to sell goods 
at Lytham to meet his debts, unless the convent takes over his obligations, 
and, on his return to Durham, is to have a pension of 40/- a year, a 
room in the infirmary, a servant, a seat at the prior’s table and other 
privileges, similar to those of a doctor of divinity. The prior and con- 
vent of Durham replied that they would rather forfeit their bond of 
£200 than grant all this! Still, it was only to some of the privileges that 
they objected, and Partryke in fact returned on almost the same terms. 
Once more Wessington had vindicated the rights of his house, though 
again at heavy expense. He put the legal costs of suits, etc., during 
his time of office at £300. 

The story is not quite told. Doubtless Partryke’s position was diffi- 
cult, and he wrote many letters of complaint, which soon became appeals 
to Lancashire friends to get him restored to Lytham. Some of these letters 
were either intercepted or recovered later, for the originals are still at 
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Durham. Chiefly Partryke complains of boycotting, twice he refers to 
false Gateshead, and of Wessington he says: ‘We had never so proud 
a prior or so malicious.” His intrigues (if that is not too hard a word) 
continued after Wessington’s death, until at last, in 1450, he was sum- 
moned before Prior Ebchester and eighteen monks in the prior’s chapel 
and confronted with some of his letters, including one to Rome. It also 
appeared that Partryke had been presented to another living, which he 
was called upon to renounce. After a few days for thought, he re- 
fused. So, on 18 November, 1450, the prior went with some monks 
to his room. Its contents and its owner were gone! 

That Wessington was a proud prior is not to be believed on the 
word of Partryke alone. Still, however good a monk he was, the prior of 
Durham could not escape the responsibilities and the outward dignity of a 
great temporal lord. Like king and bishop, he had his own council, in 
which the affairs of the monastery and its estates were discussed. His 
household included esquires, valets, pages, a butler, a marshal and so 
forth, all controlled by his cnaplain and his household steward, both 
monks. In the extensive lodgings, much improved by Wessington him- 
self, he received the homage of his chief tenants, and here he welcomed 
guests of high standing, while lesser folk went to the guest house or 
to the inn at the monastery gate. Local nobility, like the Nevilles of 
Raby, the Bowes and the Percys, were constantly at Durham. One 
week in 1430, as we learn from marginal notes in the cellarer’s account, 
he entertained the prior of Tynemouth, Sir Robert Umfraville, Sir Wil- 
liam Eure, Sir William Elmeden and William Lumley. Greater men, too, 
would stay at Durham on their way to Scotland. The duke of Norfolk, 
warden of the East March, stayed for four days with 200 men, and four 
more times “cum magna familia ad notabiles expensas.” In 1417 the 
cardinal of England (Beaufort) and the duke of Exeter (his brother), 
Henry Bowet, archbishop of York, and the earl of Northumberland had 
to be entertained on their way to the relief of Roxburgh; and when 
James I of Scotland was released from captivity in England, twenty- 
eight hostages of noble birth, among them the earls of Moray and Craw- 
ford, arrived in Durham on March 28, 1424. Ecclesiastical dignitaries 
frequently visited Durham—the bishop of Durham, of course, the bishop 
of Carlisle, the abbots of St. Mary’s, York, of Whitby, Fountains and 
Newminster, all stayed with Wessington. 

There is probably no evidence that Wessington concerned himself 
with high politics, freely as they must have been discussed at his table. 
Local affairs were another matter. As a churchman he was called upon 
to settle the quarrels of the somewhat turbulent nobility of the neigh- 
borhood. Once we find him arbitrating, together with the prior of Tyne- 
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mouth, after a murder in the Heron family ; on another occasion he can- 
not leave Durham because of dissension among the magnates, the sheriff 
having asked him to stay at home and attempt to pacify them. Away 
from Durham, it was rather in the administration of his own Benedictine 
order that he gained some prominence. The Benedictines met in general 
chapter triennially at Northampton. It was Wessington’s duty to be 
present if possible and otherwise to send a reliable man as proxy, by 
whose decisions he would be bound. In 1420 he excused himself owing to 
a visit from the earl of Northumberland and the difficult situation at 
Coldingham, recently burned. 

However, he was sufficiently well thought of to be summoned to the 
special meeting of the Benedictines which Henry V, convoked in 1421. 
At this (to which he took four Durham monks) he was one of the 
six appointed to discuss the king’s proposals with his representatives. 
In 1423 he attended the normal chapter, the decisions of which he 
helped to draft as diffinitor. On the next occasion he was one of the 
three presidents, indeed the only one present on the first day, so that 
it fell to him to conduct the opening ceremonies. At least six Durham 
monks attended him, three to keep the doors, one to read the martyr- 
ology, another the prayers, and John Fishburn, his successor as chan- 
cellor, who acted as his scribe. He was re-elected president for 1432 
and again for 1435, but both times he excused himself from being present, 
as also in 1429 and 1444. In 1429 he had to entertain the embassy to 
the Scots; in 1432 he was prevented by the quarrelsome nobles already 
mentioned; in 1435 he was ill; in 1444 there were threats to monastic 
property demanding his attention. Another duty which fell to him more 
than once was the visitation of the Yorkshire houses of the order, St. 
Mary’s at York, Selby, Whitby and Monkbretton. 

When the proctor of the abbot of Bardney visited Durham in 1426, 
he had no complaints to make. He found them all of one mind in the 
bond of charity and peace. In 1442, however, Wessington’s administra- 
tion was put to a more searching test by the visitation of his bishop, 
Robert Neville. The comperta were drawn up in 46 articles, and, after 
the convent’s considered reply, which in many cases simply denied the 
alleged findings, the bishop sent 22 injunctions. It is clear that the finance 
of the monastery was thoroughly investigated, and that the bishop was 
anxious about the position, as one might expect from the troubles already 
described. In some other respects, too, Wessington, then about seventy, 
may have become a little lax. There was no doctor and no schoolmaster, 
the chamberlain was generally thought to be defectivus, the almoner’s 
infirmary was not well ordered. Further injunctions concerning services, 
silence, food, and other points of correct monastic observance, are such 
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as may be seen in most visitations. There appear to be no grave scan- 
dals, and there is no severe censure. An interesting injunction is that 
forbidding any new building until the financial situation is clearer. 

Four years later Wessington asked and obtained leave to resign the 
office which he had held for nearly thirty years. The convent assigned 
to him a room in the monastery, with maintenance for himself, a chap- 
lain, a squire, a valet, a clerk and a groom, together with a pension of 
£40 a year; or, if he wished, he might go to live in the neighboring 
(and healthy) cell of Fynchale. 

Of the five years of his retirement there is nothing to be said. 
He died on Friday, April 9, 1451, aged almost eighty, and was buried 
in the north transept of the cathedral, next to his predecessor, Prior 
John Hemmingbrough. 

The episodic story which has just been told does not allow us to 
assess his character and abilities fully and surely, and the fervent words 
in which Prior Ebchester lamented him must be not a little discounted : 
“Fuit vero gloria senum, corona juvenum et utriusque conversacionis per- 
spicuum speculum et exemplum’—the very words were to be used of his 
next three successors! Nevertheless, genuinely grateful for his unweary- 
ing labors on their behalf, for his protection of their rights and liberties, 
the extension of their buildings and the increase of their amenities, 
his monks found words which ring true, words which might well have 
made his epitaph: 

Decorem domus Dei ferventi amplectens amore, ecclesiam Dunelmen- 
sem studuit honorare. 
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HENRY VIII AND THE CHURCH 


AN ESSAY ON SOME ASPECTS OF THE REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND 


By Powel M. Dawley* 


The causes of the Reformation in England are today fully recog- 
nized and, one likes to think, beyond further dispute. What is of greater 
interest at a time when the distinctive phrase, “Reformation Church,” 
is applied to the Anglican Communion, is the peculiar character of the 
reform movement in England. What marks it off so sharply from the 
Continental Reformation? What determined the unique course pursued 
by the Reformation in England? Unique it was, beginning in a way Dr. 
Tanner describes as “peculiarly English’—not with the enunciation of 
some new truth, but with an attack upon clerical fees.* It is this phrase 
“peculiarly English” which we will do well to bear in mind. 

At the outset the Reformation in England assumed the form not 
of a religious revolution but of a constitutional crisis, precipitated by King 
Henry VIII, and in the successive steps of constitutional change, re- 
sulting in the nationalization of the Church. Permanent doctrinal changes 
were postponed for thirty years, and then can hardly be described as 
“revolutionary.” It is to the period of constitutional change, the period 
of the nationalization of the Church, that attention should first be 
directed if we are to understand fully the character of the English 
Reformation and the kind of heritage that is ours as a “Reformation 
Church.” The separation of the Church of England from the foreign 
jurisdiction of the see of Rome, however much Henry controlled and 
directed the forces of change, was an act with which virtually the whole 
nation identified itself. Men made common cause in the repudiation of 
papal authority for a number of reasons, some more laudable than others, 
but it is this common cause which we must understand to gauge the 

*Dr. Dawley is Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the General Theological 
Seminary, New York City. The Reformation era has been the special field of his 
scholarship, in particular at the University of Cambridge, where he took his doc- 
torate—Editor’s note. 

1J. R. Tanner. Tudor Constitutional Documents (Cambridge, 1922), p. 13. 
He quotes from A. F. Pollard’s excellent biography, Henry VIII (ed. 1905), p. 


272. The reference is to the initial acts of the Parliament of 1529 which established 
a lower scale of fees for mortuaries and probate of wills. 
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temper of mind of Tudor England. The chief importance of the con- 
stitutional crisis in which the Reformation movement clothed itself in 
the early years of the sixteenth century is that it exercised a decisive 
influence upon the later movement for doctrinal change. The two stages 
of the English Reformation are inseparately linked. The extent of the 
second was largely determined by the character of the first. 

The constitutional crisis was precipitated by Henry VIII. It is im- 
possible to separate the Reformation from the dominating figure of the 
king. Other individuals might have exercised far greater continuing in- 
fluence upon emerging Anglicanism—Cranmer, Elizabeth, Whitgift, 
Hooker—but at the outset it is Henry’s immense influence which is 
guiding the forces of the age. We may not like Henry. We may even 
find some consolation in the remark Bishop John Williams, of Con- 
necticut, once made that the Reformed Church of England is in no way 
responsible for him. But, however we are repelled by the picture of 
Henry in his later years, we must understand his influence at the time 
of the Reformation Parliament. 

Henry came to the throne in April, 1509, a model Catholic Renais- 
sance prince. He was popular, generous, attractive—“the handsomest 
potentate I ever set eyes upon,” reported the Venetian ambassador.? Eng- 
land hailed his accession with delight. All the newly-bursting glory of her 
national self-consciousness was personified in him. The talented youth- 
ful monarch was the very embodiment of the promise of England’s great- 
ness in the western world. 

It was characteristic of the impulsive Henry that as soon as he be- 
came his own master he fulfilled an old bargain and married Katherine of 
Aragon, the widow of his elder brother, Arthur. The dispensation from 
the first degree of affinity, an impediment which Katherine had con- 
tracted by her marriage to Henry’s brother, had been granted by Julius 
II five years earlier. Henry VII, no longer eager for the Spanish 
alliance, had delayed the wedding as long as he lived. His son’s action 
was the honorable one, though perhaps not the wisest; he was eighteen 
and she nearly twenty-five years old. 

The story of the “King’s Matter,” as the annulment suit was called, 
need not be described in detail here. The ground has been raked over 
so thoroughly that there is little to add. There is something to be said 
for Henry’s case—at least something which men like Cranmer, Gardi- 
ner, and others felt could be said. Henry’s marriage with Katherine 
was darkened by a series of miscarriages and still-born children. By 
1526 he was desperately anxious over the succession. A male heir was 
thought necessary, not only to the continuance of the dynasty, but also 


2Letters and Papers, II, p. 395. 
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to the peace and security of the realm. This acute problem underlay 
the growing tensions of the decade after 1516. What would happen 
in the event that Henry left no male heir? Disputed succession and 
civil War? Men remembered with misgiving the strife of the pre- 
vious century. Already James of Scotland, Henry’s nephew, was styling 
himself “Prince of England and Duke of York.” The Princess Mary, 
born in 1516, made little difference to the situation. Had not women 
been passed by in preference for a male heir?* The Tudor dynasty 
was by no means sure of itself, as witness Henry’s execution of at least 
five persons whose only fault was their possession of Plantaganet blood. 
One thing appears certain. The chief part played by Anne Boleyn was 
merely to hasten the king’s growing determination to settle the vexing 
problem of a male heir. 

The one thing which may be said with assurance about the “divorce” 
is that it was a baffling and intricate tangle of conflicting motives and 
obscure legal difficulties. Henry’s scruples of conscience, for example, 
though they did not appear in the foreground of the case until it was 
proved impossible to set aside the dispensation of Julius on the technical 
grounds of canonical defects, were not confined to the king alone. 
The papal authority to set aside the bar of affinity in the first degree 
was not recognized beyond all question. In the appeal to the univer- 
sities, despite the unedifying intrigue with which it was accompanied, 
considerable impartial opinion was expressed that the pope had no power 
to dispense from the divine law.‘ And then, on Clement’s side, the 
hesitations of the pope cannot be satisfactorily explained by the reminder 
that he was virtually a prisoner in the hands of Katherine’s nephew, 
Charles V. Imperial pressure was strong in Rome, but it does not ac- 
count entirely for Clement’s unhappy position. To set aside his predeces- 

8The daughter of the duke of Clarence was passed over in 1399 for Henry IV, 
son of the younger John of Gaunt. In 1485 the Tudor dynasty was established by 
this procedure. The Lancastrian heir then was Margaret Beaufort, mother of 
Henry VII. Princess Mary complicated the problem. If she succeeded, an English 
marriage might contain the seeds of civil war; a foreign marriage might bring 
Engiand under alien domination. Nor was the situation rendered any less acute 
when in 1519 Elizabeth Blount, the king’s mistress, presented him with a son. 
The Roman Catholic historian, G. Constant, gives due recognition to the crucial 
importance of this problem and its complete disassociation in the beginning from 
Anne Boleyn. The Reformation in England (London, 1934), I, pp. 42 ff. One is 
confirmed in the estimate of Constant’s accuracy of judgment by the fact that Mr. 


Hillaire Belloc, who writes the preface for the volume, feels it necessary to criticize 
the abbe on this point! 

4That is, Leviticus 18:16 and 20:21. It would seem that the papal right to 
grant a dispensation in this particular case was not established until the fifteenth 
century. The Deuteronomic admonition (25:5) was regarded as limited of appli- 
cation. Corpus Juris Canonici (Decretal. IV, xix, ix). By this time, however, 
there was a growing school of canonists who would apply it to the case of 
Henry and Katherine. 
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sor’s dispensation might strengthen the challenge already made to the 
extent of the dispensing power. To refuse to listen to the solemn appeal 
of Katherine and allow irrevocable judgment to be given by an English 
court in England was, in effect, not only to deny the queen her canonical 
rights of appeal, but to abandon the final claim of the papacy to men’s 
respect and loyalty. Clement could hardly repudiate the ideal, however 
tarnished it had been by the villainies of the renaissance popes, that the 
holy see stood above all temporal, local or national considerations, ready 
to give justice to all men without fear or favor. 

Justice was precisely what Henry felt was not forthcoming from 
Rome. Legislation which would secure England from this intolerable 
alien tyranny was laid before the Reformation Parliament. 

The crucial piece of legislation in the constitutional crisis was the 
Act in Restraint of Appeals, passed in February, 1533.5 Here was the 
decisive move against papal jurisdiction in England. In it the constitu- 
tional basis of the English Reformation was laid down and the political 
doctrine of the Tudor State Church clearly enunciated. The act pre- 
sents a theory of the relation of the civil and ecclesiastical powers upon 
which legislation concerning church and state in England was based for 
centuries.* It has already been stated that the steps of constitutional 
change which resulted in the nationalization of the church were initiated 
by Henry VIII. But that the movement he initiated took this form of an 
experiment in “National Catholicism” was due to forces “peculiarly Eng- 
lish” in which Henry was caught up along with the rest of sixteenth 
century Englishmen. Henry VIII was as much subject to his environ- 
ment as an earlier champion of ecclesiastical nationalism, Henry II, had 
been to his. The difference of environment determined the differing 
outcome of their quarrels with the Papal Church. 

The Act in Restraint of Appeals denied the subjection of England to 
any external authority, spiritual or temporal. Appeals outside the king’s 
jurisdiction were forbidden under the penalties of the second Statute of 
Praemunire of 1393. The competence of the crown to give justice to all 
subjects in all causes without appeal to foreign prince or potentate 
was asserted, as well as “the sufficiency of that part of the body politic 

524. Henry. c. 12. Statutes of the Realm, III, 427. The acts of the Reformation 
Parliament may be readily consulted in H. Gee and W. J. Hardy: Documents Illus- 
trative of English Church History (Macmillan, 1896); G. B. Adams and H. M. 
Stephens: Select Documents of English Constitutional History (Macmillan, 1901) ; 
or Tanner’s collection already cited. The short histories are not always satisfac- 
tory in their interpretation of the documents. Perhaps the best commentary will 
be found in Kenneth Pickthorn’s Early Tudor Government: Henry VIII (Cam- 
bridge, 1934). It is a book no student of the English Reformation can afford to 
Bm See Edmund Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France. A. R. Vidler’s 


recent study of Gladstone’s thought, The Orb and the Cross, will be found illumi- 
nating. 
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called the Spirituality (now being usually called the English Church) 
to declare and determine all questions of doubt, and to administer all 
such offices and duties as to their rooms spiritual doth appertain, with- 
out the intermeddling of any exterior persons . . . .” 

Two quotations from the act are highly significant to our under- 
standing of the constitutional principles upon which the Henrician re- 
pudiation of papal jurisdiction was based. The first returns us to the 
relations between medieval England and the papacy : 


“And whereas the King his most noble progenitors, and 
the Nobility and Commons of this said realm, at divers and 
sundry Parliaments as well in the time of King Edward I, 
Edward III, Richard II, Henry IV, and other noble kings of 
this realm, made sundry ordinances . . . for the conservation of 
the prerogatives . . . of the said imperial Crown of this realm, 
and of the jurisdictions spiritual and temporal of the same, to 
keep it from the annoyance as well of the see of Rome as from 
the authority of other foreign potentates . . . .” 


In 1533 England looked back upon the history of her relations with 
the papacy and found in the medieval decrees and statutes limiting the 
exercise of papal jurisdiction, historical justification for the acts of the 
Reformation Parliament.? Whether the Henricians were right or wrong 
in their interpretation of history is not relevant at the moment; what 
they believed is far more important.® 

Respect for the papacy was a national tradition in England even 
before the coming of the Normans. The medieval Church was the faith- 
ful daughter of Rome, despite the sturdy resistance to the extension of 
papal authority which had been offered by the Norman and Angevin 
sovereigns, and which intermittently marked the history of relations with 
the holy see in the fourtenth century. Few today would fall into the 
error, as Maitland phrased it, of trying to show that the Church of Eng- 
land was “Anglican” before the Reformation and “Catholic” afterwards. 
The medieval decrees and statutes to which the Act of 1533 refers had 
not the same force as law in the modern sense, nor even of parliamentary 
legislation in the sixteenth century. They were registrations of protest, 
useful weapons with which to implement policy of the moment, and at 

"The Statute of Carlisle, 1307; the first and second Statutes of Provisors, 1351 
and 1390; the first and second Statutes of Praemunire, 1353 and 1393. Note also 


the repudiation of the tribute in 1366 and the declaration of the freedom of the 
crown in 1399. 

’Thus it is somewhat surprising to find King John a hero in the Tudor period 
because of his courageous resistance to the pretensions of Innocent III. One might 
expect comparisons between Henry VIII and Henry II, but hardly with King John. 
It might be noted that there is a remarkable similarity between John’s violent letter 
to Innocent III and the language of the Act in Restraint of Appeals. Matthew 
Paris. Chronica Majora, II, 517. 
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best limiting the exercise of a power often abused rather than attacking 
the principles upon which it was based. The full significance of these 
acts is not grasped until they are related to the scene of which they 
form a part—that is, to the papacy of the Babylonish captivity and first 
years of the great schism, and to the new political theories and forces 
lifting their heads in the end of the Middle Ages. Yet Maitland’s re- 
mark would be pointless were there no truth of which it is an exaggera- 
tion. The medieval legislation bears witness to the temper and spirit 
of medieval England. Long before the breakdown of the medieval com- 
monwealth, England possessed a powerful national self-consciousness. 
This made a deep mark upon the group of dioceses known as Ecclesia 
Anglicana, which shared the insularity and territorial coherence of the 
nation. The Gallican Church, caught in the continental imperial struc- 
ture into which England never fitted herself, defended itself against the 
encroachments of the holy see by the erection of a complex and long- 
cherished fabric of special privileges within the papal system. In Eng- 
land, on the other hand, the conception of independence in the Church 
was fostered by the sense of autonomous nationhood. This was the local 
particularity of the medieval English Church. It made a singularly 
effective adjustment to the national life, gradually devising working 
arrangements in areas which might have been the source of serious con- 
flicts between what we call church and state. A good deal of the 
ecclesiastical power, secured in the canon law, was often exercised with- 
in the framework of the common law. Ecclesiastial palatinates on the 
continental scale were unknown in England. On every level the Eng- 
lish Church was identified with English life. It would seem reasonable 
to suggest that this effective adjustment of the Church to the whole life 
of the nation was so strong as to exercise a decisive influenec in making 
the first steps of the English Reformation those of constitutional change 
rather than religious revolution. 


This is the background of the opening words of the Act in Restraint 
of Appeals : 


“Where by divers sundry old authentic histories and 
chronicles it is manifestly declared and expressed that this realm 
of England is an empire,® and hath so been accepted in the 


®*It is the use of the word empire which is significant. Imperium is the medieval 
equivalent of our term “sovereign state,” and affirms the belief in England’s ancient 
independence of any external authority, temporal or spiritual. As I have already re- 
marked, we are not so much concerned to examine the validity of the Henricians’ 
reading of their past history as to find out what their suppositions were. Miss 
Dorothy Sayers has made perhaps the latest contribution to this subject in her re- 
cent book, Unpopular Opinions (the essay on “The Mysterious English”) in which 
she discusses the term “empire,” and notes Henry’s unerring sense of the strength of 
English national solidarity. 
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world, governed by one Supreme Head and King having the 
dignity and royal estate of the imperial Crown of the same, 
unto whom a body politic, compact of all sorts and degrees of 
people divided in terms and by names of Spirituality and Tem- 
porality, be bounden and owe to bear next to God a natural 
and humble obedience . . . .” 


Here is the politico-ecclesiastical theory of the single Christian Com- 
monwealth, now reduced to national borders, the State whose other 
name is Church, with its two sets of officers—churchmen and statesmen, 
its two powers—spiritual and temporal, compact in one body politic, 
governed by one supreme head from whom all temporal and spiritual 
jurisdictions flow. In a moment we shall try to explore the meaning 
of this imperial supremacy in the minds of Henry’s churchmen. 

With the passage of the Act in Restraint of Appeals the breach 
with Rome was complete.'° The remaining legislation of the Reforma- 
tion Parliament is devoted to gathering up the loose ends left by the 
repudiation of papal jurisdiction. Even the Supremacy Acct itself is lit- 
tle more than a declaration of what has already been asserted in the Act 
in Restraint of Appeals. The curious overtones in the legislation and 
certain acts of the reformers in Henry’s day which suggest the belief 
in an ancient, independent English patriarchate, need only passing re- 
mark here. The “patriarchal theory” was never fully expounded." 


The legislation which made the King’s Majesty “the only Supreme 
Head in earth of the Church of England called Ecclesia Anglicana” recog- 
nized the restoration of ancient authority in the crown “to visit, reform, 
correct and restrain all such errors, heresies and abuses which by any 
spiritual authority or jurisdiction ought to be reformed and amended.” 


10The necessary bulls for Cranmer’s consecration had been issued by Clement 
VII, apparently under the threat of the withholding of annates, just before the Act 
in Restraint of Appeals appeared. That statute provided that appeals in spiritual 
causes were to be carried through the usual ecclesiastical courts of the archdeacons, 
bishops and archbishops, except in cases involving the king. These were to be 
heard by the upper house of convocation, a reminiscence perhaps of the reser- 
vation in canon law of certain causes touching sovereigns to the holy see. Accord- 
ingly convocation debated tthe “King’s Matter” and voted that the pope could not 
dispense the divine ordinance forbidding marriage with a deceased brother’s wife, 
and that there was sufficient evidence of consummation to bring the marriage of 
Arthur and Katherine within this prohibition. Cranmer’s judgment at Dunstable on 
May 23, 1533, was the application of this decision of convocation. 

Yet these overtones are of some interest. Cranmer dropped the style, Apos- 
tolicae Sedis Legatus, and assumed the title, Metropolitanus. The numerous refer- 
ences to “the Bishop of Rome, by some called the Pope” who ought only “to be 
called Bishop of Rome and fellow-brother” are suggestive. As late as 1544 Cran- 
mer sent a pall to Robert Holgate, translated from Llandaff to the archbishopric 
of York. Medieval synodical acts were prefaced by the formula “saving the pre- 
rogative of the Pope and the Holy Roman Church”; in the Act of 1533 the formula 
is significantly altered to “saving the prerogative of the Archbishop and Church 
of Canterbury.” The phrase is of peculiar interest looking back from the vantage 
point of the worldwide Anglican Communion of today. 
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Royal supremacy was not thought to confer any new powers upon the 
crown. Gardiner, Stokesley and Tunstal, staunch conservatives, are 
all agreed upon that point. “The Kings of Israel exercised it; so did 
the Roman emperors; so did the ancient Kings of England. To call 
the King Supreme Head in earth of the Church of England is merely 
expressing an existing right in plain terms.”?* It is fruitless to enter 
upon the old argument of whether the supremacy involved a corrective 
or a directive jurisdiction. There was sufficient ambiguity in the statutes 
to allow the king to strain them considerably when he was in the mood 
for Justinianism. Yet despite the ambiguity, there were limits to the 
statutory powers which Henry well understood.’* 

We are sometimes told that the Church of England was “enslaved 
to the State” when convocation “surrendered its independence” in the 
submission of 1532. It is difficult to see that it appeared in that light to 
men of the sixteenth century. The words suggest a view of church and 
state which was not theirs. True, in the shadow of praemunire, con- 
vocation agreed that henceforth no canons would be enacted or pro- 
mulgated except under the king’s license and with royal assent. All 
existing constitutions and canons were to be reviewed by a commission 
charged to abrogate those which did not “stand with God’s laws and the 
laws of the realm,” and confirm “in full strength and power (your 
Grace’s most royal assent once impetrate and fully given to the same) 
those which do stand with God’s law and your highness’.”"* There was 
little independence for convocation to lose in the transfer of jurisdiction. 
The activity of the national synod under the papal tyranny was for the 
most part the registration of papal decrees transmitted to convocation by 
an archbishop acting not in his capacity as primate of the English Church, 
but as the pope’s legate. The transference of jurisdiction from the papacy 
to the crown might come to mean tyranny of another master, and, in- 
deed, did so in the Hanoverian age, but it was a necessary step in the 
nationalization of the Church in sixteenth century terms. Legislative in- 
dependence as we think of it today has come to us through the centuries 
of change which have sundered church and state. 

123. A. Muller. Stephen Gardiner and the Tudor Reaction (Macmillan, 1926), 
p. 61. See his concise analysis of De Vera Obedientia Oratio. Gardiner’s essay 
may be consulted in Obedience in Church and State, ed. P. Janelle (Cambridge, 
1930). Tunstal’s letter to Reginald Pole in 1536 is quoted at some length by E. A. 
Whitney in “Erastianism and Divine Right” (Huntington Library Quarterly, No. 4, 
July, 1939). I am greatly indebted to Mr. Whitney’s article in this paper. 


18Henry VIII. Defense of His Supremacy to the Clergy of the Province of 
York. Cabala. London, 1691. 

14The reform of the old canon law was never accomplished. The Reformatio 
Legum Ecclesiasticarum which was finally produced near the end of the reign of 
Edward VI failed to receive authorization either then or in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Much of the old canon law was gradually worn away by the encroachments of 
parliamentary statutes. 
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The character of the supremacy was made clearer in the Elizabethan 
legislation. Henry’s Act of Supremacy was repealed with the rest of his 
ecclesiastical legislation in 1554. Just as royal authority had freed Eng- 
land from papal jurisdiction, so only by royal authority could it be re- 
stored. Mary I was forced to exercise the functions of supreme head 
though she abhorred the title. In the revival of Henrician legislation 
under the Elizabethan settlement a new and more carefully-drawn act 
of supremacy appeared. The basic political doctrine, of course, remained 
unchanged. The irritating title, “Supreme Head,” was altered to “the 
Queen’s Highness is the only Supreme Governor of this realm . . . as 
well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes as temporal . . . .” 
Elizabeth assured her subjects that she did not thereby 


“challenge authority and power of ministry of divine offices in 
the church . . . nor will ever challenge any other authority 
than that was challenged and lately used by . . . King Henry 
VIII and King Edward VI, which is and was of ancient time 
due to the imperial crown of this realm, that is, under God to 
have the sovereignty and rule over all manner persons . 

of what estate, either ecclesiastical or temporal . . . .”""5 


Convocation was allowed considerable freedom under Elizabeth. 
She was rigid in her insistence that parliament should not invade con- 
vocation’s rightful sphere in the constitutional order. Again and again, 
especially during the later period of Puritan agitation, she checked par- 
liamentary attempts to interfere in ecclesiastical affairs. Elizabeth would 
govern in church and state alike, but the royal prerogative would be 
exercised within the limits of statutory definition. The exercise of the 
crown’s power in ecclesiastical matters was carefully regulated. The 
days when Henry could experiment with a personal exercise of suprem- 
acy were over. Cromwell was the first and only vicar-general. The 
Elizabethan Act made provision for the erection of a commission to 
exercise the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the crown. In the Elizabethan 
administrative system this commission came to play a vital role.’ 

15The Elizabethan Injunctions of 1559. (“Challenge”’=claim.) This admonition 
was repeated in the Articles of 1563 (Article 37 of the XXXIX Articles of 1571). 
See also the important document, Defense of the Queen’s Proceedings (Ch. Hist. 
Soc. Tract Iviii) where the recognized limitations on the supremacy are made 
plain. The Elizabethan documents may be consulted in G. W. Prothero: Select 
Statutes and Constitutional Documents (Oxford, 1906). J. V. P. Thompson’s 


Supreme Governor (London, S. P. C. K.) provides a brief study in Elizabethan 
ecclesiastical policy and administration. 

16The Ecclesiastical Commission gradually developed a permanence and its 
original visitorial power was extended to include administrative and judicial func- 
tions. Ry the time Archbishop Whitgift made such important use of it, the Court 
of High Commission had very largely supplanted the old ad hoc “Court of Dele- 
= as the highest ecclesiastical tribunal in causes involving doctrine and dis- 
cipline. 
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Through it the full power of the government was placed behind the 
bishops on whom Elizabeth relied for the good order of the Church. 
With these important modifications the principles upon which the Tudor 
Church rested remained those enunciated in 1533. 

However carefully defined or exercised, royal supremacy is ad- 
mittedly hard to understand in an age when religion is regarded as a 
purely private exercise, and when temporal authority is conceived as 
wholly secular in character. Sixteenth century thought was still 
medieval in maintaining that church and state were but two aspects 
of one undivided whole. “Surely I can see no cause,” wrote Gardiner in 
De Vera Obedientia, “why any man should be offended that the King 
is called the head of the Church of England rather than the head of the 
Realm of England, seeing the Church of England consisteth of the same 
sorts of people at this day that are comprised in this word Realm 

11 Today that is difficult to grasp with any sense of reality. 
Honder still is the notion that temporal power, as well as ecclesiastical 
power, is ordained of God and in some sense sacred. Yet it was just 
that which made the Henricians regard obedience to constituted au- 
thority a sacred duty of the very highest order. The will of the nation, 
expressed in the law of the king and his estates, had a claim even upon 
conscience. 

The position of men of the early Tudor age is sometimes con- 
temptuously dismissed as Erastian. Perhaps we should not be so un- 
sympathetic if it were not that the opprobrious name is also applied to 
other doctrines which were doubtless its inevitable descendents. Eras- 
tianism was not the doctrine of the divine right of kings; still less was it 
then the notion that the church was a mere creature of the state, sub- 
ject to control by a secular power which might be wholly separated from 
and outside the religious society. Here in the Tudor age is the last 
lingering sunset of the medieval ideal—the answer evolved in the Middle 
Ages to the problem thrust upon the Christian world by the Constantinian 
recognition of Christianity—now reduced to national borders. Yet there 
is a spark left of the magnificent vision of the Christian commonwealth. 
Here the Christian prince stands at the head of the nation, in his sacred 
office administering justice and maintaining truth under God in spiritual 
as well as temporal causes. Here is the State whose other name is 
Church, the nation of one heart and mind, one loyalty and obedience, 
one citizenship, one faith—the very embodiment of the principle of order 
expressed in the Scriptures. 

17See Whitgift’s anticipation of Hooker’s classic statement of the doctrine 


in his controversy with Thomas Cartwright. Whitgift: Works (Parker Society), 
I, 21-23; II, 85, 263-264; III, 160ff, 267. 
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The theory of the Tudor State Church could not live in the mael- 
strom of conflicting forces which marked the post-Renaissance world. 
It suffered the vigorous onslaughts of the theocratic principles of Geneva ; 
it fought a continuous rearguard action with the claims of the Tridentine 
papacy. The shallow bulwark of the doctrine of the divine right of kings 
provided a temporary respite from these attacks, though at considerable 
sacrifice of the remnants of medieval constitutionalism. Even this bul- 
wark fell before the political philosophy of the end of the seventeenth 
century. Yet the Tudor ideal was a long time dying. By the Restora- 
tion Age dissent had become a permanent feature of English religious 
life, but the disabilities laid upon non-conformity for generations wit- 
nessed to the inability or stubborn refusal of men to find new principles 
for a new age. When Anglican churchmanship and English citizenship 
ultimately ceased to be coterminous, the establishment—logically—should 
have been abandoned. The principles upon which it originally rested 
had been completely eroded. But to expect logical action is perhaps to 
forget the phrase “peculiarly English” with which Dr. Tanner introduces 
us to the Reformation. 


We may be unsympathetic with the theory upon which the estab- 
lishment was based. We may recognize that today any such answer to 


the church-state problem is an anachronistic survival. The terms of 
the problem have changed out of all recognition. It is none the less 
true that four hundred years ago men, repudiating a tyranny to which 
they felt neither Scripture nor history bore witness, tried in terms of the 
only politico-ecclesiastical theory they knew to make the Church the 
redemptive force in and of the national life. That much, at least, of 
the Tudor ideal speaks to us today in compelling tones. In the re- 
awakening of theology which gives promise to contemporary Christian 
thought there is much concern with the doctrine of the Church. The 
conviction grows rapidly that no adequate doctrine of the Church can 
be formulated which does not relate to its redemptive mission both the 
fact of nationality and the character of the modern state. We shall 
not find the solution of the Tudors very helpful, but our task is theirs— 
to set forth the meaning of man’s common life in such terms as shall 
bring the redemptive power of Christ to bear upon all his memberships. 

The very persistence of the Tudor ideal testifies to the effect of 
the character of the Henrician reformation upon emerging Anglicanism. 
The circumstances which combined to make the English Reformation 
in its initial stages a crisis of constitutional change instead of religious 
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revolution placed the principle of continuity at the very heart of An- 
glicanism. Throughout the whole reformation experience of the English 
Church the centrality of this principle controlled and tempered the forces 
making for changes in doctrine and modification in religious life and 
practice.’* The appeals against the papacy—from Gardiner’s De Vera 
Obedientia through Jewel’s Apologia and Laud’s Conference with Fisher 
to Bramhall’s Just Vindication—were appeals to ancient Catholic faith, 
order and practice, discontinuity with which no reformer was aware. 
When the Reformation period closes with the accession of Charles II, 
the Church of England still claims no intent “to decline or vary from the 
congregation of Christ’s Church in any things concerning the very articles 
of the Catholic Faith of Christendom, or in any other things declared, 
by Holy Scripture and the word of God, necessary for salvation”— 
an assertion which originally appeared in the Dispensations Act of 1534. 

Henry VIII died in 1547. The repudiation of the papacy on his- 
torical and political grounds faced the successors of the Henricians with 
problems which were ultimately seen to be theological. The task was 
to discover anew the final principles of authority in the life, faith and 
order of the Church. One might point out that before Henry’s reign 
was over the rough materials of that theological problem had been given. 


The Ten Articles of 1536 had appealed to the ultimate authority of the 
Scriptures and the historic creeds. The “open Bible” was secured in the 
Injunctions of 1538 as “the very lively word of God, that every Christian 
man is bound to embrace, believe and follow if he look to be saved 


. . . 2% Jt was even early in Henry’s reign that an evangelical em- 
shale, with its proclamation of the primacy of the Gospel, its lofty 
passion for righteousness and impatience with secularism, its aware- 
ness of judgment, found voice in the words and life of John Colet. The 
principle of continuity, which the Henrician reformation left deeply em- 


18Especially in the years during which the Elizabethan Establishment struggled 
with Puritanism. The continuity in some areas was far too close. Many of the 
practical evils of the medieval ecclesiastical system were virtually untouched by 
the Reformation in the Tudor period. Pluralities, non-residence, dispensations, 
lack of preaching, excommunications, many of the financial abuses, the vexing 
machinery of the ecclesiastical courts—all these remained unreformed for three 
hundred years or more. A good deal of the popular support given to Cartwright 
and the Puritans must have been less concerned with the presbyterian program 
than with an honest desire to see further reform in those areas where the evils 
. the ecclesiastical machinery most nearly touched the Englishman in his ordinary 
ife. 

1°The admirable statements of reformed doctrine in the Ten Articles deserve 
more attention than they usually receive. They may be consulted in Formularies 
of Faith in the Reign of Henry VIII, ed. C. Lloyd (Oxford, 1856), or in Charles 
Hardwick: A History of the Articles of Religion, App. I (London, 1851). 
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bedded in the nascent Anglicanism, guarded the element we call Catholic 
with its emphasis upon the continuing organic life of the historic Church, 
its institutions and sacramental life the divinely-appointed channels of 
God’s grace, its corporate fellowship the highest membership of man. 
Not long ago the archbishop of Canterbury could speak thus of 
the Anglican tradition : 


“It has its strong Catholic element—which emphasizes the 
historic continuity . . . its strong Evangelical element—which 
emphasizes Gospel before Church . . . it has its third strong 
element, not easy to give a name to, which acts as a watchdog 
of both the other elements, and brings into our tradition a 
special element of intellectual integrity, of sobriety and modera- 


tion of judgment, of moral earnestness . . . it is the real 
strength and glory of the Anglican Churches that they hold to- 
gether these three elements in one fellowship . . . there is a 


center in the Anglican tradition, where the various tensions 
within the thought and life of the Church come nearest to being 
harmonized in a full utterance and witness to the truth of Christ 
and His Church. . . 


The task the Henricians bequeathed to their successors was the find- 
ing of that center in terms of the principle of authority. It is not 
surprising then that theological positions shifted from time to time, or 
that institutions of the Church were sometimes defended upon grounds 
which were pragmatic or expediential. It is not surprising to find those 
who accepted the Creed of Pius IV or the Confession and ordinances 
of Geneva alternately vexed or moved to contempt by the inconsistencies, 
paradoxes and illogical positions of Anglicanism. The task in the Refor- 
mation age was a heroic one. Men did not calmly and judiciously weigh 
the claims of “Bible, Tradition and Reason” in a tension wholly intel- 
lectual. Men died lingering and horrible deaths for the primacy of the 
Word of God as they understood it; Cranmer stretched out his hand 
over the flames for the supremacy of conscience ; Lauci stepped fearlessly 
upon the scaffold for the authority of that which was closely akin to 
what has been called tradition. 

The principle of continuity, forged into the core of Reformation 
Anglicanism at the very outset of the experience which brought a new 
spirit into the old Church, remained the faithful guardian of the element 
of tradition. Today tradition still holds its place in that creative center of 
Anglicanism where the evangelical element exercises its corrective and 


20G. F. Fisher: One Communion and Fellowship [Address to the General 
Convention, 1946] (Church Historical Society, Philadelphia, 1947), Publication 18. 
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inspiring influence and empiricism” has its share of authority. This deep 
reverence for unbroken historic continuity is not to be confused with the 
dangers to which it is exposed, that is, a religious antiquarianism or a 
sterile form of “church-fundamentalism.”” Traditionalism is that which 
sees irreparable loss where discontinuity intrudes precisely because it 
endeavors to hold fast to the whole stream of Christian life and ex- 
perience down through the ages as the manifestation of the working of 
God the Holy Spirit. In a religion of Incarnation the past thrusts its 
significance into the present. History is both a means of Divine Revela- 
tion and the scene of Divine Redemption. 


21The word is Archbishop Fisher’s. He defines it in the address as “the 
living voice of today’s thought and spiritual experience.” 
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PIRATES IN THE PEWS 
By Marjorie Fryckberg* 


When the great tide of the Protestant Reformation swept into Eng- 
land, the whole nation plunged enthusiastically into an age of religious 
controversy. Ecclesiastical doctrines became the subject of daily discus- 
sion and argument—not only among the clergy and ruling classes, but 
also in the fashionable drawing rooms of London and among the common 
folk of every hamlet and village throughout the land. Certain clergymen 
attained the popularity of national heroes, and people flocked to hear 
their latest opinion on transubstantiation, auricular confession, or what- 
ever debatable point was up for discussion. 

At these assemblies it was not unusual for members of the con- 
gregation to bring notebooks and take down the preacher’s words in 
shorthand. As a matter of fact, the sermons of most famous preachers 
since the Middle Ages, from Savonarola to Luther, had been enthusiasti- 
cally reported either by shorthand or by an abbreviated longhand. At 
the time of the Reformation in England, shorthand was taught in the 
London schools and was widely known and used by all classes from the 
common peasant to the professional trial reporter. One of the latter, 
John Jewell,’ later bishop of Salisbury, was employed as shorthand re- 
porter at the disputations of Peter the Martyr, Cranmer, and others. 
In 1683 the German diplomat, Phillip Harsdorffer wrote home in amaze- 
ment: “Shorthand is such a common thing in England that even women 
do know it, so that they can take down a whole sermon word for 
word.” Lest the woman folk be held responsible for the deeds which 
follow, the famous pedagogue Comenius tells us in 1641 that “many 
boys and men followed the sermons at church with their pencil and 
took down every word by shorthand.” 

This “Arte of Shorte, swifte, and secrete writing by character’? 

*The author is a graduate of the University of Minnesota, and was for eight 
years a member of its administrative staff. Her home parish is the Church of 
St. John the Evangelist, St. Paul. At present she is a writer for the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration of the United States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton.—Editor’s note. 

1JeweL., John, 1552-1572. Early in his career Jewell fled to Germany and 
lived at Zurich for some time. He returned to England and was made bishop of 
Salisbury. It was said of him that he “wrote learnedly, preached painfully, lived 
piously, died peaceably.” 


2The sub-title of Timothy Bright’s shorthand manual, Characterie: An Arte of 
Shorte, swifte, and secrete writing by Character, London, 1588. 
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was put to a profitable, if dubious, use by certain clever shorthand pirates 
who operated a “black market” in sermons and plays. They, too, took 
down sermons word for word, and sold them to “stationers’” like 
Nathaniel Butter and John Busley, who were known to publish pirated 
editions. This unexpected publication, signed only “Taken by Charac- 
terie, by a young Practitioner in that Facultie,” caused considerable con- 
sternation in both clerical and theatrical circles, where the same problem 
existed. The voice of the victim was then heard in the land in lively 
complaint against being driven to ‘“committ to the Presse’ a corrected 
and authenticated edition. 

Perhaps the most famous complaint, and one of the initial clues in 
the scholarly pursuit of the shorthand pirate, is in the Prologue te 
Thomas Heywood’s play, /f you Know Not Me You Know No Body, or 
The Troubles of Queen Elizabeth, where he says of the pirated version, 


some by Stenography drew 
The plot; put it into print: (Scarce one word trew!)* 


“Scarce one word trew” may not compliment the shorthand writer, 
but even a modern expert with a vastly improved system at his finger- 
tips would have found it difficult to take down a play amidst the con- 
fusion and noise of an Elizabethan theater at a time when the English 
language was at its poetic height. 

Sermons were less difficult to get, as there were few extraneous dis- 
tractions and the language was much more likely to conform to pattern. 
However, early shorthand systems were limited in range of expression, 
and as a consequence the pirated version often fell short of exactitude. 
Sir George Buck asserted in The Third Universitie of England‘ that 
“they which khow [brachygraphy]* can readily take a Sermon, Oration, 
Play or any long speech, as they are spoke, dictated, acted and uttered 
in the instant.” But Stephen Egerton® thought otherwise, for in 1589 
he printed an amended form of his “lecture on Gen. 12 vers. 17, 18, 19, 
20” in order “somewhat to qualifie an errour that cannot be recalled,” 
and he adds that in his experience “the swiftest hand cometh often 


_ pirated version was published in 1605; Heywood issued his version in 


*Buc or Buck, George, d. 1623. Historian, poet, master of revels, author of 
The Third Universitie of England, or a Treatice of the Foundations of All the 
Colleges, Auncient Schools of Priviledge, and of Houses of Learning and Liberall 
Arts, within and about the most famous Cittie of London, 1615. 

5An early shorthand system. 

®Ecerton, Stephen, 1555?-1621? A leader in the formation of the first Pres- 
byterian church in England, at Wandsworth, Surrey, he was suspended in 1585 for 
refusing to subscribe to Whitgift’s Articles and spent three years in Fleet prison. 
In 1598 he was minister at St. Anne’s Blackfriars, London. 
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short of the slowest tongue.” Even Thomas Some,’ official recorder 
of “atimer’s® famous Friday sermons, said in the dedication for March 8, 
1549, that the report was not “so exactly done as he dyd speake it, 
for in very dede I am not able so to do: to write word for word as he 
dyd speake.” 

The intricacies of early shorthand created many a pitfall for the un- 
wary or unimaginative pirate, and it is small wonder that his notes 
produced “‘an imperfect Copy . . . having in some places the minde of 
the Author obscured, in other some sentences unskilfully patched to- 
gether,”’® or, as another victim put it, his plays were “so corrupt and 
mangled (copied onely by the eare) that I have been as unable to 
know them as ashamde to chalenge them.”?° 

The old shorthand systems were of limited scope and flexibility and 
differed from modern systems in being ideographic—expressing a whole 
idea in a single symbol. In later phonetic or alphabetic systems, which 
lend themselves to almost indefinite expansion, each symbol can be broken 
down into its component parts and spelled out if need be. There were 
several shorthand systems in use at the time of the Reformation, of 
which Timothy Bright’s Characterie was perhaps the most widely known. 
One of the two existing manuscripts showing continuous sentences writ- 
ten in this system is a copy of St. Paul’s letter to Titus,’* which was 
sent to Lord Cecil’s secretary as a recommendation of the system two 
years before it appeared in handbook form. It shows a crowded script 
in vertical columns, Chinese fashion, and seems to justify Bright’s boast 
that with his system much could be written on a “small quantitie of 
paper.” 

Characterie was based on eighteen minute characters made up of 
straight lines, varied by twelve kinds of hooks and loops at each end 
and written in four positions—horizontally, vertically, and diagonally 

7SomeE, Thomas, 1510?-1550?, entered a monastery at the age of fourteen and 
twelve years later begged Cromwell to release him. He adopted advanced Protestant 
views and after the accession of Edward VI became an active and popular preacher. 
In 1549 he “gathered, writ, and brought into light the famous sermons of Master 
Hugh Latimer.” He died abroad, having fled England on Mary’s accession. 

SLATIMER, Hugh, 1485?-1555, began his career “as obstinate a Papist as any 
in England,” but was converted to Protestantism and has been called the soul of 
the anti-Papist movement. He came into prominence by his defense of Henry 
VIII's divorce. His rough, homely, and powerful sermons, which have since be- 
come models of English pulpit oratory, were delivered both in the King’s garden 
to the courtiers and in St. Paul’s Cross to the common people. Four years after 
he was made bishop of Worcester he was ousted for refusing to sign the Six 
Articles. He was martyred at the stake at Oxford on October 16, 1555, for de- 
nouncing abuses of the Church and clergy. 

®In a note to the reader in Henry Smith’s corrected edition of his “Pride 
of Nebuchadnezzar” sermon, 1637. 

10Heywood, Thomas, in the Epistle to The Rape of Lucrece, 1608. 


11Sent to Michall Hicks in 1586 by a friend of Dr. Bright’s and now in the 
British Museum. 
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to the right and left. There were only 865 possible characters, and of 
these Bright assigned what he called “charactericall,” or commonly used, 
words to only 538, leaving the rest to the stenographer’s own devising. 

The taking down of speeches and plays with so few symbols was 
possible only because of the convention that all words bore some re- 
lationship in meaning—synonym, antonym, or member of a species— 
to the charactericall words. Any word not on the charactericall list 
was written by adding a small extra character above and to one side of 
the symbol for the word to which it was related. For example, there 
was no symbol for vice, but as the antonym of virtue, it was written 
virtue’ A careless or hasty pirate might, and did, forget the extra letter 
and so change the meaning of a passage. There were a great many such 
antonyms listed in Bright’s handbook, as: wunder=over"; blame= 
praise’; poor=rich? ; woman==man" ; hate=Tlove". 

The “synonym position,” above and to the left of the original char- 
acter, expressed both synonyms and subdivisions of general terms: 
pate—"head ; nightingale—"bird. However, ‘bird could mean swallow, 
swan, sparrow, or snipe, and the unimaginative writer who transcribed 
sparrow for swallow could destroy the whole effect of a well-put phrase. 
Brow was written "face, and the pirate who wrote, “Upon his face shame 
is ashamed to sit,” instead of “Upon his brow . . .”’* introduced an 
element of the ludicrous that was certainly not intended. Many of the 
characters were so similar that the slightest alteration in position or form 
changed the meaning entirely. 

To make confusion worse confounded, Bright advised his pupils to 
avoid circumlocutions of expression. For the phrase “creator of heaven 
and earth” he said it was sufficient to write “God”; for “the redeemer 
of mankind” simply “Christ”; for “master, servant, children, father, 
mother olde and young” only “the whole familie”; and for “he tooke 
himselfe to his heeles,” “he fled.” 

These peculiarities of early shorthand, further bungled by a harassed 
pirate’s guilty conscience, played merry havoc with his notes and were 
enough to irk the most tolerant. It is small wonder that a discrimi- 
nating speaker like Henry Smith’* should be roused to a sharp reply, 
although censure was not in his nature. It was said of him,“ .. . he 
was one peaceable in Israel. . . . He disdained railing and invective, 
the symptoms of a sick wit; and if he chanced to fall on a sharp reproof, 


12In the pirated First Quarto of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, corrected 
in the later Quartos and in the Folio. 

18SmitH [or Smyth], Henry [or Henrie], 1550?-1591. A popular preacher of 
the day and an ancestor of the earls of Derby. H. T. Price says of him: “As 
some scruples of doubt prevented him from taking a cure of souls, he contented 
— = a lectureship at St. Clements Danes, which he held from 1587 until 
his death.” 
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he wrapped it up in such pleasing expressions, that the persons con- 
cerned therein had their souls divided betwixt love and anger at the 
hearing thereof.””* 

A number of Smith’s sermons have come down to us both in the 
shorthand pirate’s version and in Smith’s own corrected edition. In 1590 
A Sermon of the Benefits of Contention, By H. Smyth. Taken by char- 
acterie. London. Printed by Roger Ward for John Proctor was pub- 
lished. When a second illegal edition of the same sermon appeared, 
printed by Abell Jeffers for Roger Ward, Smith, although a sick man, 
was compelled to issue a copy “newly examined and corrected by the 
author,” to “perfit the matter and to correct the print.” In the same 
year his ““Wedding Garment” sermon was also pirated, “patched as it 
seemeth out of borrowed notes,” and he again had to release his own 
version. 

His most widely studied sermon, published in both pirated and 
authentic editions by H. T. Price in 1922, was A Fruitfull Sermon upon 
part of the 5 Chapter of the first Epistle of Saint Paul to the Thessa- 
lonians. By Henrie Smith. Which sermon being taken by Characterie, 
is now published for the benefite of the faithful. At London. Printed for 
Nicholas Ling. 1591.*5 

It is not surprising that a shrewd pirate should find it worth his 
while to take down and transcribe Henry Smith’s sermons, for he was 
known during his ministry as the “silver-tongued preacher,” and for 
twenty years after his death there was a remarkably large output of his 
sermons, singly, in small sets, and in collected editions. Price also says 
of him: “Probably Henry Smith, alone among Elizabethan preachers, 
shares with Hooker the distinction of finding modern readers.” His 
language was simple, direct, well-turned, and musical, and, as he himself 
said, he always spoke so as to be “understanded of the people.” 

Smith seems to have been considerably bothered by pirates, and he 
took great pains to correct inaccuracies. When his “Wedding Garment” 
sermon was pirated in 1591, he investigated the troublesome and costly 
legal proceedings by which an outraged author might appeal to the Lord 
Chamberlain to have a pirated printing “stayed,” but finally resigned 
himself to the inevitable, saying: ‘Seeing more inconvenience than I 
thought of, I suffered that which I could not hinder.” 

Most pirates probably wanted to make a salable copy, but were 
prevented from making a really accurate copy by their limited skill in 
handling the difficult shorthand systems. A pirate, who signed himself 


14Futter, T., The Works of Henry Smith, p. viii. 

15Price’s title page contains the additional sub-title, “Republished with the 
Authentic Version by H. T. Price, M. A., Ph. D. Halle (Saale) Verlog Von Max 
Niemeyer, 1922.” 
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“A. S.,” and who took Stephen Egerton’s sermon, “A Lecture preached 
by Maister Egerton, at the Blacke-friers, 1589,” stated in the Preface: 
“T have not wittingly missed one word; whereby, either the truth of 
doctrine might be perverted, or the meaning of the Preacher altered, 
Such is the use of the Art, which I have learned.” 

While many pirates may have plied their trade solely for the price 
the stationer was willing to pay, others apparently were concerned with 
spreading the new ideas of the Reformation. Their actions can partly be 
excused because Elizabethan copyright was designed only for the protec- 
tion of the printer, and anything said in public was considered common 
property. Whatever the pirate’s motive may have been, he made the 
lives of sixteenth century churchmen even more turbulent than usual 
by unxpectedly publishing garbled and misquoted versions of their ser- 
mons. 
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SOME CONFLICTING VIEWS ON THE CLERGY IN 
ENGLAND IN THE SECOND HALF OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


By Samuel Clyde McCulloch* 


American historians who have read with interest the reports on the 
late seventeenth century colonial clergy written by commissaries James 
Blair, of Virginia, and Thomas Bray, of Maryland,’ and others, may well 
speculate upon the condition of the clergy in England itself. Professor 
Norman Sykes has said that the seventeenth century was in many ways 
the heroic age of the English Church Militant, culminating in the de- 
feat of the Roman Catholic conspiracy of James II. But then came the 
unfortunate spectacle of the conflict with the deists, “in which Chris- 
tianity was plunged into a life and death struggle with an enemy more 
formidable than puritan or papist, one whose assault threatened to un- 
dermine the very foundations of revelation itself.”*? Thus the Church, 
weakened internally by the non-juring schism,* had once more to face 
a really serious threat. 

But what of the clergy who had participated in this triumph, and now 
must gird for battle again? How formidable and how impressive were 
they? If one accepts Macaulay, they were in a sorry state.* Actually 
there are a variety of opinions concerning their condition, some ex- 
pressed by contemporaries, others by historians in later generations. 

The laymen of the period were particularly interested in religious 
affairs. They also had a natural human interest in their religious 
leaders because of their public life. Possibly this non-professional con- 

*Dr. McCulloch is assistant professor of history in Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. —Editor’s note. 

1See Blair’s remarks in Hunter Dickinson Farish, ed., The Present State of 
Virginia, and the College. By Henry Hartwell, James Blair, and Edward Chilton 
(Williamsburg, 1940), also in the author’s article, “James Blair’s Plan of 1699 to 
Reform the Clergy of Virginia,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., IV 
(January, 1947), pp. 70-86. Thomas Bray had much to say about the colonial 
clergy, particularly in his work, A Memorial, Representing the Present State 


of Religion on the Continent of North- America (London, 1700). 
2Norman Sykes, Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London, 1669-1748 Oxford, 1926), 


8When William and Mary ascended the English throne, all ministers were re- 
quired to take the oath of allegiance and supremacy to the new sovereigns. Those 
who failed to do so were called non-jurors and were ejected from their livings. 

*Thomas Babington Macaulay, The History of England from the Accession 
of James IT (New York, n. d), I, pp. 296-305. 
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cern with ecclesiastical matters, coupled with the obvious importance 
of the position of the clergymen in the life of the community, is respon- 
sible for much of the vehemence in the praise or criticism voiced. At 
any rate there were few impartial observers of clerical efforts and fewer 
who were temperate in the expression of their opinions in regard to the 
successes and failures of the clergy. Certainly the challenges of the re- 
ligious vocation were—and are—great. As George Herbert, divine, poet, 
mystic and follower of John Donne, wrote earlier in the seventeenth cen- 
tury: “The Country Parson desires to be all to his Parish, and not onely 
a Pastour, but a Lawyer also, and a Phisician.”* 

One of the most violent critics of the clergy of his day was John 
Eachard. A professor at Cambridge University during the Restoration 
period, he wrote in 1670 his most famous work, The Grounds and Oc- 
casions of the Contempt of the Clergy and Religion. In his introduction 
Eachard disclaimed any partiality. He had no axe to grind, and was 
“only an honest and hearty wisher that the best of our clergy might 
forever continue as they are, rich and learned, and that the rest might 
be very useful and well esteemed in their profession.”* Following these 
gentle remarks, he launched into a singularly clever diatribe against the 
ministers of his time. Ignorance and poverty, he felt, were the two out- 
standing reasons for clerical incompetence ; to the first of these he devoted 
nearly three-quarters of the work; and only the remaining quarter was 
concerned with the second. 

The ignorance of some of the clergy, according to Eachard, was 
due in part to the old fashioned methods of education. The criticisms 
that follow are so cogent, that some modern authorities consider his work 
the most important educational treatise between Milton and Locke. Like 
the latter, he stressed the importance of reading more English. He failed 
to see the necessity of keeping boys of sixteen and seventeen in what 
he liked to term “pure slavery to a few Latin and Greek words.’” More- 
over, he thought the mechanics of language were overstressed. The ap- 
preciation of beautiful pieces of literature was made impossible, he said. 
for a schoolboy “whose main business is to search out cunningly the ante- 
cedent and the relative; to lie at catch for a spruce phrase, a proverb, 
or a quaint and pithy sentence.”* 

The second cause of clerical ignorance was that all kinds of men 
were sent indiscriminately to the universities. According to Eachard, the 

5George Herbert, A Priest to the Temple or, The Country Parson, in The 
Works of George Herbert (F. E. Hutchinson, ed., Oxford, 1941), p. 259. 

®John Eachard, The Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy 
ond Religion Inquired into in a letter Written to R. L., in Restoration Literature 
(Cecil A. Moore, ed., New York, 1934), pp. 186-187. 


TIbid., pp. 187-188. 
8]bid., p. 189. 
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smart fellow from a provincial and inferior type of school was en- 
couraged: “Away to the university he must needs go! Then for a little 
logic, a little ethics, and, God knows! a very little of everything else! 
And the next time you meet him, he is in the pulpit!”® Eachard sug- 
gested that a system of entrance examinations for boys from small coun- 
try schools could be inaugurated, although he suspected there would 
probably be too much disappointment if such a course were adopted. 

The third cause of ignorance was “the easiness and small preparation 
that are requisite to the undertaking of the ministry.’”*° The fourth, and 
last, was the poor university training. The philosophy they were taught 
went to their heads, and there was too much Latin when, after all, they 
were supposed to speak English. This emphasis on Latin was respon- 
sible, Eachard felt, for a sermon filled with fantastic phrases, “harsh and 
sometimes blasphemous metaphors, abundantly foppish  similitudes, 
childish and empty transitions, etc.’”"" At the same time it was respon- 
sible for miserable witticisms—‘“dismally shrimped things”—when turned 
into English.'? 

These causes of ignorance eventually manifested themselves in the 
current “high-tossing and swaggering” preaching. Sermons, he said, 
were besprinkled with plenty of Latin, Greek and Hebrew, so that nobody 
understood them “but God Almighty! whom, it is supposed, they go not 
about to inform or satisfy.”"* Eachard proved the need of “plain Eng- 
lish and plain common sense” by citing some extraordinarly bad meta- 
phors and some equally strained similes; one of the latter is almost a 
classic—‘Our souls do gape, even as an oyster gapeth.””** 

Poverty, the second basic reason for clerical incompetence, Eachard 
treated only briefly. He felt that it hamstrung the efficiency of the 
minister, because, for one thing he was not at leisure for the service of 
God, and, for another, he could neither relieve the poor nor entertain 
strangers.** And parishioners were not interested in alleviating this un- 
happy state. They considered the parson’s spiritual welfare, and gave 
little material aid lest it endanger his spiritual state! Eachard concluded 
by pointing out that the average annual stipend was between £20 and 
£30, which meant that the parson was ‘‘disesteemed,” and so could do 
little good in his parish.%* 

*John Eachard, The Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy 
and Religion Inquired into a letter Written to R. L. in Restoration Literature 
(Cecil A. Moore, ed., New York, 1934), p. 140. 

10] bid., p. 192. 

11Jbid., p. 195. 

127bid., p. 196. 

18[bid.. p. 197. 

14] bid., p. 200. 


15] bid., p. 204. 
16] bid., pp. 206-207. 
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Another contemporary writer who viewed the clergy with a jaun- 
diced eye was John Phillips, nephew of Milton, hackwriter, translator, 
and scurrilous controversialist. In 1682 he made some amusing and 
satirical thrusts at the clergy in his long-titled book, Speculum Crape- 
Gownorum: or A Looking-Glass for the Young Academicks, new Foyl'd. 
With some Reflections on the late High-Flown Sermons. Although he 
borrowed from Eachard, he set forth some new ideas. He maintained 
that some ministers enter the clergy for “show” reasons only. They, 
he wrote, “get into Orders, come what will of it, though perhaps they 
understand neither their message nor their business. For some are 
hugely in love with the mere Title of a Priest, or Minister; others fancy 
that a long crape Gown, and Cassock is a handsome garment, though it 
be in the Winter, and never paid for.”*” 

Phillips also had some interesting things to say about the sermons 
of the time. The clergy would often divide their texts in a peculiar 
manner, such as one worthy divine who took the following eight word 
text: “Weep not for me, but for yourselves,” and divided it eight times : 


1. Weep not 5. For yourselves 

2. But weep 6. For me, for yourselves 
3. Weep not, but weep 7. Weep not for me 

4. Weep for me 8. But for yourselves*® 


Then there was the inappropriate use of similes. One parson used some 
salt water terms, and starboard, larboard, stems, sterns, and forecastles 
were liberally sprinkled throughout his discourse.*® Phillips concluded 
by saying that ignorance and poverty rendered many parsons less serv- 
iceable to the Church, and blamed poor schooling and poor pay. 
Eachard was the main source used by Lord Macaulay for the section 
on the clergy in the famous third chapter of his History of England. 
Macaulay’s view of the country parson was singularly derogatory. In- 
deed, his estimate of the clergy in general is uncomplimentary. 
Macaulay described the average cleric as being vehemently tory, and 
poorer than the rural gentry, by reason of the fact that after the Refor- 
mation the clergy had lost, as he puts it, “the ascendency which is the 
natural reward of superior mental cultivation.”*° The clergy were re- 
garded as a plebeian class because they had lost their social standing 
with the nobility. If the benefice was too small for a comfortable revenue, 
the divine lived in the house of a layman. Some who worked for squires 
17John Phillips, Speculum Crape-Gownorum: or, A Looking-Glass for the 
Young Academicks, new Foyl’d. With some Reflections on the late High-Flown 
Sermons (London, 1682), p. 21. 
18[bid., p. 12. 


19] bid., p. 7. 
20Macaulay, op. cit., I, p. 298. 
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degenerated into little more than domestic servants. Macaulay also in- 
sisted that the average divine’s wife was of low station. A waiting 
woman or the cast-off mistress of his patron was considered the suitable 
helpmate for a parson. Consequently he was looked down upon by such 
local officials as the country attorney and the country apothecary, and 
as his children multiplied, his plight became worse. He himself toiled 
on his land, fed swine, and loaded dung-carts, while his sons ploughed 
and his daughters went into domestic service, just like the children of 
the neighboring peasantry. 

Macaulay does reveal a brighter side of the picture, however, when 
he points out that the clergy at the universities, the great cathedrals, 
or in London, were of much higher calibre “where means of acquiring 
knowledge were abundant.’** In fact the London clergy were in a class 
by themselves. The metropolitan pulpits, he admitted, were occupied by 
famous men. On the other hand, he stressed the wide gulf between the 
city and rural clergy, and how difficult it was for the latter to procure 
books. A footnote then refers the reader to the library contributions of 
Dr. Thomas Bray.** 

In other words, Macaulay divided the clergy into two sections, 
whose manners, acquirements and social position differed widely. The 
first, trained for cities and courts, were tolerant, cultured, whig, and 
latitudinarian ;* the second, “destined to ruder and humbler service,” 
were conservative, tory, and thorough believers in passive obedience and 
non-resistance. 

Among those who disagreed with this great whig historian’s esti- 
mation of the clergy was Churchill Babington, a fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, who defended the clergy at great length in a work 
brought out in 1849 and entitled Mr. Macaulay’s Character of the Clergy 
in the Latter Part of the Seventeenth Century, with an Appendix on the 
Character of the Century. Sir Charles Firth, who in his A Commentary 
on Macaulay's History of England pointed out that Macaulay is open 
to criticism for relying a great deal on inferior authorities, and for boldly 

*1Macaulay, I, pp. 302. 

227 bid., I, p. 303. 

28Latitudinarians stood between the two extremes of Anglo-catholicism and 
puritanism, and were firm believers in toleration. Bishop Gilbert Burnet, famous 
contemporary writer of the time, has described the latitudinarians even more ac- 
curately: “They declared against superstition on the one hand, and enthusiasm 
on the other. They loved the constitution of the Church and of the liturgy, and 
could well live under them, but they did not think it unlawful to live under another 
form. They wished that things might have been carried with more moderation, 
and they allowed a great freedom both in philosophy and divinity; from whence 
they were called men of latitude. And upon this, men of narrower thoughts and 


fiercer tempers fastened upon them the name of Latitudinarian” (Bishop Burnet’s 
History of His Own Times (Oxford, 1833], I, p. 342). 
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generalizing from imperfect data,”* nevertheless did not, like Gladstone, 
entirely agree with Babington. In this connection Firth wrote: “Babing- 
ton succeeds in showing that Macaulay sometimes misrepresents and 
sometimes overstrains the evidence of the authorities he quotes, and that 
he omits to take into account much evidence that tells against his view, 
but he does not overthrow his main position as completely as devoted 
churchmen assume.”?* 

Another whose views of the clergy are much more sanguine than 
Macaulay’s, Eachard’s or Phillips’s, is P. H. Ditchfield. His argument 
is not entirely convincing ; but he does charge Macaulay with generalizing 
unfairly about the lower clergy, and making the contrast between the 
town and country clergy too glaring. Ditchfield maintains that Macaulay 
sought to belittle and defame the clergy because they were politically 
opposed to his opinions. Indeed, he maintains that Macaulay’s indict- 
ment is untrue in almost every particular. In the first place, Macaulay 
depended too much upon Eachard, who, in his own day, received some 
sharp rebuttals.** Furthermore, it is not true that gentry failed to send 
their sons into the Church. Wives of the country clergy were well bred, 
and their children did not take up ploughing or go into service.27 More- 
over, the value of livings was much higher than £20 to £30 a year. 

Ditchfield next points out that Macaulay’s claim that a parson’s 
library was “ten or twelve dog-eared volumes” which repose ‘‘among 
the pots and pans,” is a gross distortion of fact. The volumes were 
dog-eared probably because they were read and re-read, and ten or twelve 
solid folio tomes could not be read exactly overnight. Ditchfield then 
cites the diary of the Rev. Ralph Josselin as a clear disproof of 
Macaulay’s point as to livings—that only one in fifty enabled an incum- 
bent to raise his family comfortably. Indeed, the diary bears scrutiny as 
an example of how the contemporary clergyman saw himself. 

Ralph Josselin was the vicar of Earles Colne, Essex, from 1640 to 
1683. Born on January 26, 1617,7* he came from the ancient family of 
Josselyn, whose name is connected with the town of Josselin in Brit- 
tany. Entries in his diary were made daily from 1644 until 1665, and 
after that they were made only once a week. The details of his life 
were plain and minutely recorded on every page—a graphic picture of a 
pious, yet business-like and shrewd parson of the seventeenth century. 


24Sir Charles Firth, A Commentary on Macaulay's History of England (Lon- 
don, 1938), p. 116. 

25Tbid., p. 130. 

26P. H. Ditchfield, “The Errors of Lord Macaulay in his Estimation of the 
Squires and Parsons of the Seventeenth Century,” Transactions of the Royal His- 
torical Society, 3rd ser., IX (1915), p. 88. 

27Ibid., p. 91. 


28E. Hockliffe, ed., The Diary of the Rev. Ralph Josselin, 1616-1683, Camden 
Third Series, XV, p. 109. 
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Besides his benefice, which was worth £80 (he would not have accepted 
it had the sum been less),”° he built up a small fortune in legacies from 
his relatives and friends, profits from his farm, a salary as a schoolmaster, 
and fees for acting as a chaplain to a regiment. So greatly did he pros- 
per that he was able to give one daughter the following dowry—“my 
house I dwell [in] and land belonging thereto worth £400, and an 
£100,” and to another daughter about a month later “£500 down and 
with my blessing sent her away.”*° 

Josselin farmed his own land; but did not seem personally to have 
done agricultural work. Since he enjoyed a measure of prosperity, he 
could live in reasonable comfort. He scattered the most interesting 
details throughout the pages of his diary—the price of goods, the salary 
of a schoolmaster, the excise duty on hops, the cost of a birthday party, 
the great political and ecclesiastical events of the day, his own aches 
and pains and their treatment, the occurrence of eclipses, the appearance 
of the plague, and, in addition, a whole conglomeration of more inti- 
mate events. He attempted to reconcile apparently contradictory pas- 
sages of the Bible. He grumbled a great deal about the Quakers. In 
1669 he was summoned before the bishop’s court for not wearing the 
surplice ; but returned “safe.’’** Evidently he remained stubborn on this 
point until 1680; then on May 17 he wrote: “Rid to court, . . . the 
matter is the surplice, which I see no sin to use, and shall endeavour 
to live as quietly as may be to the end of my race.”*? 

Undoubtedly many clergymen were like Josselin—pious, devout, 
preachers of long sermons, haters of the late Archbishop Laud, devoted 
to parliament. He had, however, a curious egotism, and with all his 
piety he paid strict attention to his business as a farmer, so that the 
close juxtaposition of shrewd business calculations and the deepest ex- 
pressions of piety is at times striking. Yet, as the editor of his diary 
writes, “‘a kindly if somewhat self-seeking figure lives again in the pages 
of this diary, and when his story ceases abruptly on July 27, 1683, 
with a broken entry, we feel with real sorrow that we have parted from 
a friend.”** 

Another diary which mirrors the life of the most successful type of 
country clergyman during the latter part of the seventeenth century is 
that of the Rev. William Sampson. Sampson was the rector of Clayworth, 
a small Nottinghamshire village and township in the North Clay Division 
of the hundred of Bassetlaw, in the diocese of Southwell. He com- 


2°E. Hockliffe, ed., The Diary of the Rev. Ralph Josselin, 1616-1683, Camden 
Third Series, XV, p 10. 

80] bid., p. 182. 

81] bid. p. 158. 

327 bid., p. 178. 

887 bid., p. ix. 
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menced the diary in 1676. The entries were made with great care and 
regularity during his incumbency, which continued through the reigns 
of Charles II, James II, William and Mary, until the accession of Queen 
Anne. Although it reports the leading national events of the times, its 
greatest interest lies in the vivid picture it paints of the manners and 
customs existing in this particular part of rural England. Much attention 
was paid to the weather, the value and condition of the crops, and the 
method of tithing. 

Scattered throughout the pages are many interesting bits of in- 
formation. A burial cost 6/8d. In 1676 his parishioners numbered 
401.°* On April 20, 1676, he received a questionnaire asking the num- 
ber of communicants, popish recusants, and dissenters. For the last 
two groups he replied “none.’’** On Sunday, March 31, 1678, he had 
ninety-seven communicants, and felt “very ill and aguish,” but “through 
God’s mercy” he was able to finish the service.** Six months later he 
noted that the blacksmith’s house and shop burnt down, and that a col- 
lection was made for him which amounted to 11/-.*7 “I satt for ye 
Clergy of this Archdeaconry in ye Convocation at York,” he wrote on 
October 22, 1680.° Among the happenings for 1685 he recorded four- 
teen christenings, two weddings, and fourteen burials; the income for 
the year was £194-0-2; and concerning the seasons: “It was a sore 
year of Catterpillars; which, with ill blasts, destroyed all our hopes of 
Apples. The Harvest was wett, which causes our wheat to sprout. A 
dry February.’’** 

Throughout the whole diary Sampson revealed an unusual native 
shrewdness and a business acumen better than Josselin’s. Each year 
he listed in detail the value of the year’s income, which varied between 
£109-8-914 and £246-6-4,*° a variation due to the fluctuation in farm 
produce prices. Obviously even the lowest figure is almost four times 
that of Macaulay’s estimate. 

From the diary one can also obtain a clear picture of a parsonage 
farm of the period. There was a bakehouse, a brewhouse and ale cellars, 
a meal house with servants’ quarters above, a workshop, a great barn 
(the word “lathe” was used instead of “barn’’) and a small barn where 
the corn and hay were garnered, a stable for saddle horses and cart horses 
(with hay lofts above), a chaff house, a swinecote, a house for ducks and 

84Harry Gill and Everard L. Guilford, eds., The Rector’s Book, Clayworth, 
Notts, 1672-1701 (Nottingham, 1910), pp. 13-18. 

85] bid., pp. 18-19. 

86] bid., p. 37. 

37] bid., p. 39. 

88/bid., p. 48. 


p. 69. 
40Tbid., passim. 
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for fattening swine, and, of course, a dove-cote. The farm buildings 
were made of stud and mud walls, with thatched roofs overhead. 

In addition to the diaries of Josselin and Sampson, which depict a 
life more or less typical of the average clergy, there are also biographies 
of some clergy of the period, written by contemporary authors, and 
present day writers. For example, Robert Nelson, the famous non-juror, 
wrote a life of his good friend, Dr. George Bull, who became bishop 
of St. David in 1705.** According to Nelson’s somewhat biased opinion, 
George Bull was a model parish priest before he became a bishop. Bull 
would visit all, rich or poor, without distinction. Often he would talk 
theology, for he was interested in the salvation of their souls, and 
earnestly desired to clear up whatever difficulties they may have had 
with the tenets of the Christian faith. A tireless and conscientious shep- 
herd, he constantly guarded and guided his flock. Moreover, his great 
interest in all his parishioners created, said Nelson, “a reciprocal interest 
and love for him.’’*? Hence, they were more responsive to his minis- 
try. 

Another biographical view of a country parson is given in J. F. 
Chanter’s modern life of the Rev. Martin Blake (1593-1673), vicar of 
Barnstaple, Devonshire. This book reveals some interesting facts about 
church services. Morning prayers were said regularly at 6 A. M. each 
day; at eleven there was a lecture or a reading of the Scripture; and 
at 3 P. M. an evening prayer.** We are not told what the average at- 
tendance was. In addition there was litany on Wednesday and Friday 
mornings, and catechizing in the church on Sunday afternoon at 2 P. M.* 
We also learn that an hour-glass, fixed to the pulpit since 1572, was often 
turned before the worthy vicar had finished his discourse.* 

Although there was a monthly celebration of the Holy Communion, 
Blake would take great pains in preparing his parishioners for the sacra- 
ment by special services. Because of the large number of communi- 
cants, it took two hours simply to administer the sacrament, and, as a 
result, Blake revived Barnstaple’s ancient custom of singing psalms dur- 
ing this time.“* To judge from J. F. Chanter’s publication we may 
conclude that Blake and Bull were of one ilk—model country parsons! 

*1Robert Nelson, The Life of Dr. George Bull, Late Lord Bishop of St. David’s 
(London, 1713), pp. 34-35. 

427 bid., p. 77. 

*8John Frederick Chanter, The Life and Times of Martin Blake, B. D. (1593- 
1673) (London, 1910), p. 42. 

*47bid., p. 44. 

*5Ibid., p. 46. The following statement is made by J. Charles Cox, Church- 
wardens’ Accounts (London, 1913), p. 233: “From the frequency of hour-glass 
entries in parish accounts during the 17th century it may fairly be assumed that 


they were owned by at least the majority of churches.” 
46Chapter, op. cit., pp. 44-45. 
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For a study of the social status per se of the clergy in the second 
half of the seventeenth century, the over-all perspective of C. H. Mayo’s 
article in the English Historical Review is of interest.47 He maintains 
that the causes which militated against the clergy at that time were: (1) 
deliberate desire of many country gentlemen to maintain parish clergy in 
a state of subservience; (2) antagonism over restoration of Church 
revenues to legitimate owners after 1660; (3) jealousy against the 
clergy (university trained, and often commissioners of the peace) ; and 
(4) unwillingness of the parish priest to join in the dissipated carousals 
of the day. However, the article points out that the social status of 
the clergy varied, and was higher in some parts of England than in 
others. 

From these various and brief opinions and reports it is possible 
to construct a partially synthesized view of the condition of the clergy 
in the late seventeenth century in England. The extreme criticism of 
Eachard, Phillips and Macaulay highlight the weaknesses of the under- 
privileged and less qualified members of the clergy. There probably is no 
doubt that some of the clergymen did not have the ability to fulfill their 
very high calling ; but all large institutions, even those with lesser goals, 
have difficulty in evenly filling their staffs. It is probable that if the lower 
and higher educational institutions had been more adequate, and if the 
vocational training of the clergy better, even the inherently less able could 
have given a creditable performance. There is also this to consider: 
Eachard and Macaulay were brilliant men with fine educational and cul- 
tural backgrounds; and there would probably be few people from whom 
they could take instruction of any kind. In addition, in many ways theirs 
was an intellectual approach to the problem, and thus they studied only 
a few phases of clerical activities. Of course sermons are important, 
and in the case of gifted men such as Cardinal Newman of the nineteenth 
century, the sermons drew and influenced many people. But an Anglican 
priest has other tasks equally, if not more important than argumentation, 
and his place in the daily life of his parish is one of his most important 
duties. 

Eachard’s and Phillips’ criticism of the “high-tossing and swagger- 
ing’ sermons is undoubtedly well taken, and Eachard’s analysis of their 
style is good. However, he and Eachard failed to mention that that 
was an era of elaborate writing, and that sometimes even the best 
exponents of the effective and stylized approach became entangled in 
their own metaphors or wrote flat phrases. Nor did they take into con- 
sideration the fact that some of the second rate professional writers at 
times approached the unintelligent floundering and inept comparisons of 


47C. H. Mayo, “The Social Status of the Clergy of the 17th and 18th Cen- 
tury,” English Historical Review, XXXVII (April, 1922), p. 266. 
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the poorer clergymen with no literary training. However, as the clergy 
had a larger audience, their faults were more conspicuous. 

The actual cases of Josselin and Sampson prove that there were 
country clergy who had a measure of personal success and an undeniably 
satisfactory position in the community, and their matter-of-fact pre- 
occupation with worldly affairs can be countered by the npn other- 
worldliness of Blake and Bull. 

It can be safely said that the clergy were no worse than in other 
centuries, and probably were better. Certainly their secular position was 
much more difficult than that of the present day Protestant clergyman. 
But in spite of that handicap, the clergy’s record of the seventeenth 
century Church, which is the record of the sum total efforts of each in- 
dividual clergyman, is that of a successful and militant institution. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF DIVINE BENEVOLENCE 
By Norman Sykes* 


A great part of the history of Christian theology might be written 
around the exposition of the Epistle to the Romans. The record of the 
Reformation is unintelligible apart from an understanding of Romans 
i:17; and almost the entire secular history of the relationship between 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities within Christian states could be com- 
prehended in the exegesis of Romans xiii:1-2. Compared with such 
magisterial themes (and they are but a few of many possible examples), 
it may seem slight and almost parochial to call attention to the promi- 
nence and exposition, during the century and a half of European history 
between the peace of Westphalia and the French Revolution, of Romans 
ii :14-15: 


“For when the Gentiles which have no law, do by nature 
the things of the law, these, having no law, are a law unto 
themselves; in that they shew the work of the law written in 
their hearts, their conscience bearing witness therewith and 
their thoughts one with another accusing or else excusing 
them” ; 


yet it is a study, which though modest in itself and by comparison, brings 
its own lesson and reward. 

“Since the time of Augustine (De Spiritu et Littera, c. 27) the 
orthodox interpretation had applied this verse either to the Gentile 
converts or to the favoured few among the heathen who had extraordi- 
nary divine assistance.” Now it became the basis for a new theory of 


*Dr. Sykes is Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge University. The history of the eighteenth century 
has been the special field of his productive scholarship, as the following works 
will indicate: Edmund Gibson: Bishop of London, 1669-1748, A Study in Politics 
and Religion in the Eighteenth Century (London, 1926) ; “The Church,” in John- 
son’s England (2 Vols., Oxford, 1933) I, pp. 15-38; Church and State in the 
Eighteenth Century (Cambridge, 1934), pp. 455. 

His present essay deals with the “common sense theology” prevalent in Europe 
during the eighteenth century, and was prompted by his reading of Dr. S. A. 
Temple’s The Common Sense Theology of Bishop White (New York, 1946), which 
was reviewed at length by Dr. William W. Manross in Historica, MAGAZINE, 
Vol. XV (December, 1946), pp. 285-297.—Editor’s note. 

1M. Pattison: “Tendencies of Religious Thought in England, 1688-1750"; in 
Essays and Reviews (1861), p. 273. 
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the relationship between natural religion and revelation. In the con- 
clusion of his treatise Of the Principles and Duties of Natural Religion, 
Dr. John Wilkins, bishop of Chester, summed up his purpose of shewing 
the basis of natural religion “in the nature and reason of mankind” 
and the function of revelation “so agreeable to the clearest dictates of 
natural light” : 


“And, although, before God was pleased to make this reve- 
lation of His will to mankind, men were obliged to the practice 
of the moral duties by the law of nature, and, as the Apostle 
speaks, ‘having no law, are a law unto themselves, in that they 
shew the work of the law written in their hearts’; yet now that 
God hath in so much mercy revealed His will so plainly to man- 
kind, it is not enough for us who enjoy this revelation to per- 
form those moral duties which are of natural obligation, unless 
we also do them in obedience to Christ as our Lord and Law- 
giver.””? 


Even more explicit was the acceptance by Dryden, in Religio Laici, 
of the salvability of “Indian souls and worlds discovered new” by the 
mere works of natural religion : 


Not only Charity bids hope the best, 

But more the great Apostle has exprest : 

That if the Gentiles (whom no Law inspir’d) 
By Nature did what was by Law requir’d: 
They, who the written Rule had never known, 
Were to themselves both Rule and Law alone. 

To Nature’s plain indictment they shall plead, 

And by their conscience be condemn’d or freed . . . 
Then those who follow’d Reason’s dictates right, 
Liv’d up and lifted high their Natural Right, 
With Socrates may see their Maker’s Face 
While thousand Rubric-Martyrs want a place. 


It was a comparatively short step from this to Archbishop Tillot- 
son’s opinion that “‘all the duties of the Christian religion which respect 
God are no other but what Natural Light prompts men to, excepting 
the two sacraments and praying to God in the name and by the mediation 
of Christ”; and even to his quaint deduction and illustration of the 
priority of natural duties: “For I think myself obliged to deal plainly 
and to be so faithful to mothers as to tell them that nursing their own 
children is a natural duty, and of a more indispensable obligation than 
any positive precepts of revealed religion.”* ‘As a priest and prelate,” 


“John Wilkins: Of the Principles and Duties of Natural Religion, Book II, 
chapter 9 in finem. 


8John Tillotson: Sermons: ii. 310, i. 491 (Works: 3 vols., 1752). 
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commented Swift mordantly, “he was obliged to say something of Chris- 
tianity ; but pray observe, sir, how he brings himself off; . . . because 
mothers’ nursing their children is a natural duty, it is of more moment 
than the two sacraments or than praying to God in the name and by the 
mediation of Christ.’’* The significance of this situation lay in the reversal 
of the traditional relationship of natural religion and revelation. Instead 
of seeking a loophole by which sages of the pre-Christian centuries and 
heathen of the New World might not be excluded from salvation, it be- 
came a question whether the simplest precepts of Christianity could be 
reckoned generally necessary to salvation. In other words, the dominant 
exercise of the age was the quest for a lowest common denominator 
of Christianity and natural' religion, by the reduction of the former to 
the terms of the latter. From this quest emerged the theology of the 
Divine Benevolence, the simple faith in God the Father, maker of heaven 
and earth, whose creation is universal proof of His beneficence towards 
Man, and the corollary of Man’s duty to be thankful to God and to 
imitate the divine benevolence in his dealings with his fellows. 

This theological movement was the product of a new intellectual 
climate in Europe, of which the chief causes were the nascent study 
of natural science and a profound repulsion from the theological contro- 
versies of the Reformation epoch. The latter half of the seventeenth 
century was a time of great intellectual ferment. Descartes and the 
Logic of Ramus were dethroning Aristotle from his academic enjoy- 
ment of a position of philosophical eminence, and at the end of the cen- 
tury Locke published his Essay concerning Humane Understanding. 
The United Provinces were agog with these new ideas, and, thanks 
to the exclusion from the English universities after 1662 of all dis- 
senters, a good many future Protestant ministers went to Leyden and 
Utrecht; the latter university numbering amongst its English students 
a Presbyterian exhibitioner, John Toland, future author of Christianity 
not Mysterious. But the more revolutionary force was undoubtedly that of 
natural science. During this half-century the astronomical discoveries 
of Newton and Keppler were discussed and assimilated ; the microscope 
was discovered by Malpighi; the barometer by Torricelli; the tele- 
scope also was discovered, and Boyle perfected the thermometer. At 
this distance of time it is difficult to understand imaginatively the 
effect upon thought of these inventions. The visible universe, instead of 
being the stage of caprice and uncertainty, the sport of spirits both 
malevolent and beneficent, became the impressive scene of unvarying 
order and uniformity. An entire generation of educated Europeans be- 


‘Jonathan Swift: “Mr. Collins’ discourse of Freethinking,’ in The Prose 
Works of Swift; ed. Temple Scott, iii, 191. 
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came as little children, absorbed (to borrow a descriptive passage from 
The Testament of Beauty, II, 464-467). 


in tireless play 
attentivly occupied with a world of wonders, 

so rich in toys and playthings that naked Nature 
wer enough without the marvellous inventary of man. 


Their own poets rejoiced in that most wonderful of all ages of the world ; 
whether in the formal couplet of Alexander Pope, 


Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night: 
God said, Let Newton be, and all was light. 


or in the more expansive verse of Joseph Addison, 


The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky 
And spangled heav’ns, a shining frame, 
Their great original proclaim. . . 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever singing as they shine, 
“The hand that made us is divine.” 


Here lay the religious and theological relevance of the scientific 
movement. Creation now demonstrated its divine Artificer; its study 
was the study of the works of God, a matter at least as important for 
theology as the exegesis of His written Word. Science has come to the 
aid of theologians by furnishing a proof of the existence and attributes 
of God, which its champions placed little lower than demonstrative 
certainty. Not only were Newton, Boyle and Ray devout Christians; 
but Locke gave voice to the common conviction that the evidence now 
at hand for the existence of God was “equal to mathematical cer- 
tainty.” Moreover the mysteries of creation were understood only by 
God and human beings. It was an easy deduction from this that all the 
marvelous contrivances of nature had been devised by God for the 
delectation of His especial favourite, Man. God was, therefore, in- 
finitely benevolent towards Man; and the whole duty of Man was to be 
grateful for and to imitate this benevolence. 

This vogue of a theology of Divine Benevolence was an European 
phenomenon, of which perhaps Leibnitz was the chief, as he was cer- 
tainly the most thoroughgoing, exponent. In his Systema Theologicum, 
drawn up as a basis for his schemes of Christian reunion, he first pro- 
fessed his belief in a Supreme Intelligence, the Creator of an universe 
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“in which it would be impossible for a philosopher to discover 
a single want or to supply anything in desire. . . . For God is 
not only the supreme Creator of all existing things, but He is 
also the beneficent Prince of all intellectual beings, and in some 
sense their Legislator—a Legislator however who requires noth- 
ing of his subjects but souls actuated by a sincere affection, ani- 
mated with a right intention, persuaded of the beneficence, the 
consummate justice, the beauty and goodness of the most 
amiable of all lords ; and therefore not merely fearing his power 
as that of a supreme and all-seeing monarch, but also confiding 
in his benevolence, and in fine glowing with love of Him above 
all things. . . . Now all that God, in proposing rewards and 
punishments, requires of each of us, is that, like the first man, 
he cultivate the garden in which he has been placed; and that, 
in imitation of the divine goodness, he diffuse his beneficence 
on every object around him, but especially, within the due 
proportion which justice requires, on all those with whom he 
may be thrown into intercourse as being his neighbours.”* 


It would be difficult to conceive a more complete affirmation of the 
gospel of the Divine Benevolence; and the same sentiments recur in the 
Monadology, where Leibnitz declared that “not only is the world the best 
possible for all in general, it is the best possible for us in particular, 
if we are attached as we should be to the Author of all,’’® and also in 
his correspondence. The same theology was preached from many pul- 
pits. “What a charming idea does he give us of the deity,” observed 
Anthony Collins in his Discourse of Freethinking in respect of Tillot- 
son’s preaching: “It is alone sufficient without any further argument to 
make the atheist wish there were a deity, and by silencing his prejudices, 


dispose him to conviction.”* The justice of the tribute can hardly be 
denied. 


“For is it not really desirable to every man,” asked Tillot- 
son, “that there should be such a Being as takes particular care 
_ of every one of us, and loves us, and delights to do us good, as 
understands all our wants, and is able and willing to relieve us 
in our greatest straits when nothing else can? . . . Is it not 
every man’s interest that there should be such a Governor of 
the world as really designs our happiness, and hath omitted 
nothing that is necessary to it, as would govern us for our ad- 
vantage, and will require nothing of us but what is for our 
good, and yet will infinitely reward us for the doing of that 
which is best for ourselves? . . . And we have reason to believe 
God to be such a Being, if He be at all.’ 


Me W. von Leibnitz, A System of Theology, translated by C. W. Russell, 
pp. 

6H. Wildon Carr: The Monadology of Leibnitz, p. 140. 

7A Collins: A Discourse of Freethinking. Section III, 19 (1713). 

8John Tillotson: Sermons, i. 19 (Works: 3 vols., 1752). 
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The prevalent theological conceptions invaded also the missionary 
field and influenced the approach of Christians to non-Christian re- 
ligions and peoples. For one of the salient features of the witness borne 
by creation to the wisdom and beneficence of its Maker was the univer- 
sality of its range. No longer could it be maintained that God had 
left Himself without witness or mankind without sufficient means of 
salvation, either in pre-Christian centuries or in countries upon which 
the revelation of God in Christianity had not yet dawned. The scientific 
movement provided a theology writ large on the greatest canvas of the 
universe, for men of all ages and races to understand, so that he who 
runs may read. This contrasted favourably with the revelation made 
to a particular race at a particular time, the records of which, moreover, 
were preserved in tongues now disused. The fiction of the noble savage, 
uncorrupted by either priestcraft or statecraft and enjoying the primitive 
simplicity of natural religion and the political innocence of society with- 
out a state, was widely propagated. Even travelers and missionaries, in- 
cluding members of the Society of Jesus, which had so distinguished 
itself by missionary labours in east and west, joined in the chorus. Pere 
le Comte published in 1696 a volume about China, praising the true 
knowledge of God and the pure morality of the Chinese during a period 
of two thousand years’ ignorance of the Gospel; for which, not un- 
naturally, he brought upon his head the formal censure of the Sorbonne: 
St tous ceux qut ont vécu selon la raison, soit Juifs, soit Gentiles, ont 
été véritablement et proprement Chretiens et en état de salut, comme 
ceux qui ont eu la foi et a qui Jésus-Christ a été révélé, on peut donc se 
sauver par les forces de la nature, et la foi en Jésus-Christ Médiateur 
n’ est nullement necessaire.2 From the Protestant side, Governor Collet, 
of Fort St. George, wrote in 1717 to the secretary of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge in relation to the Anglican and Lutheran 
missions for the education of the native Malabar children: 


“T must add that I shall be glad to see our instructors in 
general keep to plain Christianity as it is found in the New Tes- 
tament, whose native simplicity outshines all the pompous addi- 
tions of the cathedral, and is much more substantial as well as 
easy than all the subleties of the schools. On this subject I will 
propose one thing to you; that some judicious person would 
undertake to write a short and plain Catechism, containing the 
principles of natural religion and so much of Christianity as is 
necessary and agreed by all parties; such a piece may easily 
be extracted from Dr. Clarke’s second volume of sermons at Mr. 
Boyle’s Lecture. This catechism to be translated into the Por- 
tuguese language and sent hither. The essentials of Christ- 


®B. Willey, The Eighteenth Century Background, p. 13. 
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ianity lie in a very little room, I mean so far as it is a divine 
revelation superadded to natural religion.’’*° 


This conception of Christianity as simply ‘“‘a divine revelation 
superadded to natural religion” tended inevitably to eliminate its dis- 
tinctive tenets as the corruptions and inventions of priestcraft; and the 
champions of natural religion laboured voluminously to this end. Thus 
John Toland’s Christianity not Mysterious saw in the Gospel “the most 
illustrious example of close and perspicuous ratiocination conceivable,” 
arguing that in the New Testament mysterion meant something which, 
formerly hidden, had now been made plain, and ascribing the presence 
of mysteries in historic Christianity to the influence of paganism. Like- 
wise Matthew Tindal contended in Christianity as Old as the Creation 
that revelation must be simply ‘a republication or restoration of the 
religion of nature.” The illusion of such authors that the residual lowest 
common denominator represented the essence of Christianity was shared 
by a modern literary apologist for Voltaire, though Mr. Alfred Noyes’ 
attempt to baptize his hero into orthodoxy met with some not unex- 
pected difficulties at the hands of the appropriate Roman authorities. For 
in all respects, save his rejection of the current optimism of natural 
religion, Voltaire represented this vogue at its completest: 


“The God who made us, has not made us in vain. He has 
set his divine seal on the foreheads of mortal men. I cannot 
be ignorant of what my master has ordained. He has given 
me his law, since he has given me my being. Without doubt he 
has spoken ; but he has spoken to the universe. . . . The moral 
law in all times and in all places, through endless ages, has 
spoken in the name of this God.” 


Or again, 


“Our revealed religion itself is only, and can only be, this 
natural law perfected. Thus theism is right thinking which 
has not yet been confirmed by revelation, while other religions 
are right thinking perverted by superstition. All the sects 
are different, because they are of men. The moral law is every- 
where the same, because it comes from God.”’”* 


Mr. Noyes may claim indeed the authority of Alexander Pope for 
his bold endeavour to equate deism with Christianity; for although 
10Governor Collett to Henry Newman: 19 Sept., 1717. Wake Mss., CCLVII, 


f. 106. 
11A. Noyes: Voltaire, pp. 439, 524. 
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Pope remained faithful to the Church of Rome in an age when many 
of his co-religionists preferred a quiet apostasy to the social ostracism 
which was their portion as papists, nothing can illustrate more clearly 
the influence of the Zeitgeist than the purely deistic theology of his 
“Universal Prayer.” In this poem Pope begins by an invocation of “the 
great First Cause” as 


Father of all, in every age, 

In every clime ador’d, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord. 


and continues through several verses of impeccable deism to its con- 
clusion, 


To Thee whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies, 

One chorus let all Being raise, 

All Nature’s incense rise. 


The fundamental obstacle to the incorporation of Christianity into 
this religion of nature lay in its inescapable character as a historical 
religion; and the century and a half from the end of the wars of re- 


ligion to the beginning of the revolutionary epoch was singularly de- 
ficient in historical sense. This deficiency was a natural consequence 
of the dominance of scientific concepts; for the general laws to whick 
scientific experiment seeks to reduce its phenomena are affronted by 
“the scandal of particularity,’ which is of the essence of historical events 
and personalities. Even Locke’s endeavour to save a minimal historical 
element in Christianity by his affirmation that it “might be reduced to 
one single tenet, that Christ was the Messiah, whose advent was fore- 
told by the prophets and the truth of whose divine mission had been 
attested by miracles,” was in vain. For a series of defenders of natural 
religion set to work to eliminate the predictive element in Old Testa- 
ment prophecy and to demonstrate the incredibility of alleged violations 
of the uniformity of nature. More serious perhaps was the lack of all 
sense of historical tradition and of what Newman in a later generation 
popularized under the title of the development of doctrine amongst many 
would-be orthodox theologians. The epoch was intensely conscious of 
the importance of its own discoveries and proud also of its superior 
enlightenment; and therewith contemptuous of all that tract of history 
between the age of the Antonines and the renaissance (as may be seen 
in Hume's historical writings). The Aufkla@rung was to make all things 
new. 

The combination of these various yet converging influences is best 
illustrated in theology by the extraordinary indifference to historical tra- 
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dition shewn by Richard Watson, regius professor of divinity at Cam- 
bridge and afterwards bishop of Llandaff : 


“T reduced the study of divinity into as narrow a compass 
as I could, for I determined to study nothing but my Bible, 
being much unconcerned about the opinions of councils, fathers, 
churches, bishops and other men as little inspired as myself. 
. . . I never troubled myself with answering arguments which 
the opponents in the divinity school brough against the articles 
of the church, nor ever admitted their authority as decisive of a 
difficulty ; but I used on such occasions to say to them, holding 
the New Testament in my hand En sacram codicem. Here is 
the fountain of truth, why do you follow the stream derived 
from it by the sophistry or polluted by the passions of man?” 


The effects of such an attitude were reflected particularly in Wat- 
son’s doubts about the traditional doctrine of the Trinity: “We do 
not object to the doctrine of the Trinity because it is above our reason, 
and we cannot comprehend it; but we object to it because we cannot 
find that it is either literally contained in any passage of Holy Writ 
or can by sound criticism be deduced from it.” Indeed, Watson thought 
it likely that “our posterity may be as much astonished at our having 
believed the Athanasian doctrine of the Trinity, as we are astonished at 
our ancestors having believed the doctrine of Transubstantiation, which 
the Romanists maintain to be as credible, and as firmly supported by 
Scripture as that doctrine of the Trinity.”’?? 

If such was the teaching from the regius chair at Cambridge, there 
need be little surprise at the prevalence of Arian Christology in many 
circles, nor at the wholesale landslide of the English Presbyterian con- 
gregations into Unitarianism with its philanthropist Christology. 

Nor may it be denied that in the sphere of ethics the doctrine of 
Divine Benevolence might degenerate easily into a mere good-natured 
optimism concerning the love of God and the destiny of men. At times 
indeed this favourite theme sank into bathos and touched the lowest 
depth possible to Christian theology. If little attention need be paid 
to Shaftesbury’s careless description of God as “the best-natured Being 
in the world,” more weight must be attached to the sermon of Tillotson 
on I John, v. 3: “And His commandments are not grievous,” which 
embodied one of the most popular themes of pulpit exhortation. The 
preacher believed that 


“one of the great prejudices which men have entertained against 
the Christian religion is this, that it lays upon men heavy 


12Richard Watson: Anecdotes and Miscellaneous Tracts, quoted in Norman 
Sykes, Church and State in England and in the Eighteenth Century, pp. 350-353. 
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burdens and grievous to be borne, that the laws of it are very 
strict and severe, difficult to be kept and yet dangerous to be 
broken. . . . For the removal of this prejudice I have chosen 
these words of the apostle, which expressly tell us the con- 
trary, that the commandments of God are not grievous. . . . 
Upon this account it will be requisite to take some pains to 
satisfy the reason of men concerning this truth, and if possible 
to make it so evident that those who are unwilling to own it, 
may yet be ashamed to deny it. And methinks I have this 
peculiar advantage in the argument I have now undertaken, 
that every reasonable man cannot chuse but wish me success 
in this attempt, because I undertake the proof of that which it 
is every man’s interest that it should be true. And if I can 
make it out, this pretence against religion will not only be 
baffled, but we shall gain a new and forcible argument to per- 
suade men over to it.”"** 


The importance of such teaching was not only that it represented 
much of the divinity preached to the polite society of London; but that 
the author’s reputation as a preacher, and the imitation alike of his 
style and of the content of his sermons, led to its repetition to rustic 
congregations in widely separated parts of England. James Wood- 
forde, whose Diary of a Country Parson earned for his memory in the 
twentieth century an entirely unexpected popularity and posthumous 
fame, delivered to his rural auditors at Ansford and Castle Cary in 
Somerset (where he was curate) in 1769, 1771, and 1773, and again 
as incumbent of Weston Longeville in Norfolk in 1777, 1780, 1785, 
1789, and 1794, Tillotson’s sermon (with the same text, general themes, 
and to a considerable degree ipsissima verba) with some abbreviations."* 
Dr. E. W. Watson discovered another instance of this faithful copying 
of Tillotson’s sermon in the preaching of Anthony Hastwell, incum- 
bent of the two small, adjacent parishes of Kildale and Great Ayton 
in the north riding of Yorkshire from 1758 to 1793; and summarized 
the teaching as that of a very prudential and mundane morality: ‘Let 
them be kind and honest, let them be sober on market days, and then 
they will certainly go to heaven, and will probably reap a good harvest.’’!® 
Thus debased into a superficial optimism concerning the love of God 
and a very inexacting standard of conduct on the part of man, the theme 
of the Divine Benevolence fell far short of that proclamation of the 
whole counsel of God which is the distinctive office of Christian preach- 
ing. Optimism indeed was its prevailing characteristic; for it was not 
only upon Mr. Edwards’ repeated attempts to become a philosopher 

18]. Tillotson, Sermons, i. 56 (Works, 3 vols., 1752). 
14N. Sykes, “The Sermons of a Country Parson,” in Theology, February, 1939. 


SE. W. Watson, “An Eighteenth Century Clergyman,” in The Church Quar- 
terly Review, January, 1928. 
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that cheerfulness kept breaking in, but Joseph Addison came near to 
elevating it to the status of a cardinal virtue : 


“The creation is a perpetual feast to the mind of a good 
man, everything that he sees, delights and cheers him. Provi- 
dence has printed so many smiles on Nature that it is impossible 
for a mind which is not sunk in mere gross and sensual de- 
lights to take a survey of them without several secret sensa- 
tions of pleasure. . . . Natural philosophy quickens this taste 
of the creation, and renders it not only more pleasing to the 
imagination but to the understanding. . . . It heightens the 
pleasures of the eye and raises such a rational admiration in 
the soul as is little inferior to devotion. . . . Such an habitual 
disposition of mind consecrates every field and wood, turns 
an ordinary walk into a morning or evening sacrifice, and 
will improve those transient gleams of joy, which naturally 
brighten up and refresh the soul on such occasions, into an 
inviolable and perpetual state of bliss and happiness.”’** 


In order to remove the suggestion of mystery from Christianity, 
churches, no less Roman Catholic than Protestant, were liberally treated 
with whitewash, the sovereign and ubiquitous specific not only for 
banishing monuments of superstition but also for inculcating positively 
the doctrine that God is Light and in Him is no darkness at all. More- 
over, whilst the chapter of Notre Dame of Paris whitewashed their 
cathedral in order to banish Gothic dimness, their brethren at Rheims 
removed much of the thirteenth century stained glass as reminiscent 
of the mysterious, together with the fourteenth century screen which, 
by hiding the sanctuary from the faithful, implied a like property of mys- 
tery attaching to the rites of the altar; and finally they defaced also part 
of the sculpture of the seven vices as being too realistic for polite 
eighteenth century taste. 


PRACTICAL EXPRESSIONS: HOSPITALS AND 
CHARITY SCHOOLS 


But if the shortcomings of the vogue of Divine Benevolence alike 
in the spheres of theology, conduct, and ecclesiology were evident, on the 
credit side must be placed the magnificent practical expression of that 
devotion to the Fatherhood of God. “Practical Christianity was its 
talent and delight,” in the words of a contemporary; and its realization 
of charity would do credit to any age. 


16Joseph Addison, The Spectator, No. 393 (1712). 
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For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 

In Faith and Hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind’s concern is Charity. 

All must be false that thwart this one great end, 
And all of God that bless mankind or mend. 


Once again the lines of Pope express exactly the dominant senti- 
ments of his age, and their reflection in a Roman Catholic poet is evi- 
dence of their ubiquitous penetration. An outstanding expression of the 
duty of man to imitate the divine benevolence was seen in the hospital 
foundations of the period. In London alone it saw the foundation of 
the Foundling hospital in 1742, of the Westminster in 1719, Guy’s 
in 1723, St. George’s in 1734, the London in 1740, the Middlesex in 
1745, the Lock in 1746, the Lying-in hospital for married women in 
1749, the City of London Lying-in hospital in 1750, Queen Charlotte’s 
hospital in 1752, the Royal Maternity hospital in 1757, and the West- 
minster Lying-in hospital in 1765. The number of these foundations is 
in itself remarkable, embracing (with the exception of the medieval 
foundations of Barts and St. Thomas) almost all the famous hospitals 
of the capital; and equally noteworthy is the particular concentration 
on the provision of maternity nursing. In the two university towns 
of Oxford and Cambridge, the Radcliffe and Addenbrooke hospitals be- 
long to the same inspiration and epoch; whilst throughout the country 
generally the establishment of county hospitals belongs to the same 
period and springs from the same practical expression of faith in the 
Fatherhood of God. Of the fact of the intimate connection between 
the dominant humanitarian religion and the hospital foundations, a 
sufficiency of evidence exists in the numerous hospital sermons preached 
in inculcation of this duty and enforcement of this association. James 
Woodforde, who faithfully followed the fashions of his times, was familiar 
with the vogue of such sermons, as when on 2 August 1792, he went to 
Norwich Cathedral to the musical meeting for the benefit of the hos- 
pital in that city. At the entrance to the cathedral he gave one guinea 
for the charity, “which was reckoned handsome”; after prayers the 
bishop, Dr. Manners Sutton, delivered from the text, “I was a stranger 
and ye took me in, naked and ye clothed me: I was sick and ye visited 
me,” a “‘very good discourse on charity, more particularly that for 
which we were assembled” ; and the service was concluded with selections 
from Handel’s music. 

Side by side with the zeal for hospitals went a like enthusiasm for 
the establishment of charity schools for the education of the children 
of the poor. Indeed the historian of The Charity School Movement 
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has justly described the eighteeenth century as “par excellence the age 
of benevolence”; and the detailed figures accumulated by Dr. M. G. 
Jones of the number, nature, and distribution of these schools through- 
out the British Isles goes far to substantiate her contention that “the 
charity school was their favourite form of benevolence,” whilst noticing 
also “its sustained humanitarianism and generous philanthropy,” and 
that “the range of its philanthropy was remarkable.” Of the charity 
school movement alone, she establishes, by careful research, that “thou- 
sands of schools were set up and hundreds of thousands of children, 
for whom no other means of education existed, were instructed by its 
means.”*? No epoch needs less to fear to speak with its enemies in the 
gate so far as its record of practical philanthropy based on religious 
conviction is concerned, nor does the age need to be ashamed to answer 
the challenge to shew its faith by its works. Amidst much censure and 
obloquy, which have fallen upon this period, for the inadequacy of its 
theology, the prudential and homespun morality and standards of con- 
duct which it preached, and for its uncritical acceptance of the asser- 
tions of the sufficiency of natural religion, the range, variety, and solidity 
of its practical achievements have been too often ignored or under- 
estimated. 

It is evident that neither the hospital nor the educational experi- 
ments of the age can compare with contemporary state-financed national 
education, nor with the imminent extinction of the voluntary hospitals 
by the projects of state control.. But credit should be given to the volun- 
tary enthusiasm and efforts which made the only provision in both 
spheres in past epochs; nor should the direct dependence upon and 
inspiration of religion in each field be forgotten. For the rest, the naive 
confidence of that epoch in the proofs of religion to be collected from 
natural science, and in the sufficiency of natural religion, its faith in 
the capacity of man to imitate the Divine Benevolence, and its intimate 
association of faith with works of practical philanthropy, seem strange 
to a generation in which the theological current has set markedly in 
contrary directions. Even the much-abused Archbishop Tillotson has a 
claim to be heard however in his protest against the ascription to God 
of arbitrary standards of conduct reprehensible in men: 


“T am as certain that this doctrine [of eternal decrees] can- 
not be of God as I am sure that God is good and just, because 
this grates upon the notion that mankind have of goodness and 
justice. This is that which no good man would do, and there- 
fore cannot be believed of infinite Goodness. If an apostle, or 


17Mary G. Jones, The Charity School Movement: A Study of Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Puritanism in Action (Cambridge, England, 1938), p. 3. 
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an angel from heaven, teach any doctrine which plainly over- 
throws the goodness and justice of God, let him be accursed. 
For every man hath greater assurance that God is good and 
just than he can have of any subtle speculations about predest- 
ination and the decrees of God.”** 


It was in reaction against the reformation controversies about such 
matters that the succeeding age took refuge in the simplification of Chris- 
tianity into the single article of belief in a deistic God, the Creator and 
Father of mankind, whose benevolence towards Man was stamped 
upon all His creation and challenged men to its practical imitation. We 
ourselves may yet learn something from its favourite maxim and con- 
clusion of the matter: 


Fear God, and keep His commandments ; 
for this is the whole duty of man. 


18John Tillotson: Sermons, ii. 509 (Works, 3 vols., 1752). 
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THE EXPANSION OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By Frank J. Klingberg* 


Nowadays there is an almost fixed pattern for discussion when men 
meet in assemblies or for conversation. Speakers and writers, appalled 
at the schisms and divisions in the present world and at the return 
of mass slavery, survey the dark ages of history for parallels of hatred 
and inhumanity. The generals, as they take their honorary degrees 
en masse, renounce war and talk of peace as the only essential for the 
survival of man. The peoples toiled mightily during the war, but now, 
shocked at the failure of statesmanship, instinctively recoil from expected 
counterblows. With so much of the world in ruins, they are silent while 
the phrase makers, the ghost writers, columnists, and others of the 
voluble, propose daily remedies for the world’s ills. 

One voice at least has sounded an ancient challenge. In the words 
of Douglas MacArthur: 


Men since the beginning of time have sought peace. 
Various methods through the ages have been attempted to de- 
vise an international process to prevent or settle disputes be- 
tween nations. From the very start, workable methods were 
found insofar as individual citizens were concerned but the 
mechanics of an instrumentality of larger international scope 
have never been successful. Military alliances, balances of 
power, leagues of nations, all in turn failed, leaving the only 
path to be by way of the crucible of war. The utter destructive- 
ness of war now blots out this alternative. We have had our last 
chance. If we do not now devise some greater and more 
equitable system, Armageddon will be at our door. 

The problem basically is theological and involves a spiritual 
recrudescence and improvement of human character that will 
synchronize with our almost matchless advance in science, art, 
literature and all material and cultural developments of the past 
two thousand years. It must be of the spirit if we are to save 
the flesh—From speech concluding Japanese surrender cere- 
mony, September 2, 1945. 


Before presenting briefly some aspects of the Anglican Church’s 
triumphant expansion into the colonial world of the eighteenth century. 


*Dr. Klingberg is professor of history in the University of California at Los 
Angeles.—Editor’s note. 
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a bird’s-eye view of the expansion of Europe will set the stage for the 
expansion of the Church. 

At the beginning of the great age of discovery and exploration, the 
five centers of civilization, the Chinese, the Indian, the Aztec in Mexico, 
the Inca in Peru, and the European, were quickly brought into contact 
with each other. The Europeanization of the world proceded with 
rapidity. It is only necessary to think of the European genius in science, 
in invention, in art, music, and literature, in business and industry, in 
armament and warfare, to realize the reasons why, for four centuries, 
European triumphs were uninterrupted. Abyssinia and Japan alone 
escaped actual conquest. 

Even fifty years ago the permanence of European hegemony was 
taken for granted, both in the literature of the expansion of Europe and 
in that of the expansion of Christianity. The fact that China, India and 
Japan had preserved the fundamentals of their cultures, was strangely 
unnoticed in the time of Kipling and the era of “the white man’s bur- 
den.” 


The thoughtful man has given much credit for the superiority of 
European civilization to Christianity, which stressed the immortality of 
the soul, the worth of the individual and his basic dignity. The Christian 
creed was not frozen as is the Mohammedan. As Europe over-ran the 
world, seized and exploited great areas, and exterminated whole popu- 
lations either by disease or the sword, Christianity was the chief brake on 
rapacity, ferocity, and death on a mass scale. Dr. Samuel Johnson dis- 
liked the very word “discovery.” In the nineteenth century, the Anglican 
Evangelical, Sir James Stephen, the permanent under-secretary of the 
colonial office, fought the further expansion of England in order to save 
the native populations still in existence and to make possible their Chris- 
tianization. 

For reasons unnecessary to develop here, Protestant missionary en- 
terprise on a world-wide scale followed two centuries later than the 
activities of the Roman Catholic Church, which ran concurrently with 
discovery and exploration. Not until the year 1700 was the Protestant 
front organized effectively to convert native peoples to Christianity. The 
European colonists, of course, took their religion to the new lands they 
occupied. The life of the European conqueror and trader was long 
hidden from the view of the religious observer. The merchant ad- 
venturer’s excuse for not carrying the Cross with him was that he did 
not wish to arouse the hostility of the Mohammedan, the Hindu, the 
Buddist, and others. It may be noted that the Society for the Propa- 
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gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, organized in 1701, was in prac- 
tice long confined in its activity to the colonial world of the West, and 
that it did not attempt work in Asia. 

The Society discovered that the colonist represented the dissenting 
groups of Europe in religion, in politics, and in economics. In other 
words, the strata of the home society were often reversed. In New Eng- 
land, the Oliverian, as the Congregationalist was often called in memory 
of Oliver Cromwell, defied the Anglican. In Barbados, the Anglican 
Church was established by local law, the island divided into parishes, 
which were supported by local taxes, and the dissenter was submerged. 
The Barbadian, however, opposed the establishment of an Anglican epis- 
copate as aggressively as the New England Puritan. The Barbadian was 
satisfied with the commissary even though that official could not ordain 
or confirm. The Islander did not wish the ecclesiastical courts with their 
body of church law to rule him, nor the expense of such an establishment 
to be added to his heavy taxes. 

For a survey, the achievements of Anglican missionary enterprise 
may be viewed in three illustrative centers. The environment, as hinted 
above, might be a dissenting or hostile one in religion (Connecticut), in 
politics (South Carolina), or in economic interests (Barbados). Often 
all three resistances were combined, or again hostility was cleverly 
disguised. In a number of the colonies the settler was satisfied with a 
Church which he largely controlled through the vestry. The commissary 
in a colony often defeated himself as he engaged in political contro- 
versies with the royal governor or the council, and thus had much of his 
power sapped. After all, he lived under the influence of local economic 
and political opinion. 

Of the three places, where the course of events is of general interest, 
South Carolina, midway between the New England farm and the slave 
plantation of Barbados, shows the firm establishment of the English 
Church, the withdrawal of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
before the American Revolution, the operation of its triple program for 
white man, Indian and Negro, and the continued success of the Church 
as an American institution. Commissary Gideon Johnston, Commissary 
Alexander Garden, Doctor Francis Le Jau and the Yamassee Indian 
Prince, were important characters in the heroic days of the colony.’| The 
S. P. G. never intended to stay after its pioneering mission work was 
done. Here it supplied the local churches with ministers and teachers, 
operated the Charleston Negro school for a generation, received huge 

1For a more detailed account of the work of the S. P. G. in South Carolina 
see Frank J. Klingberg, Carolina Chronicle: The Papers of Commissary Gideon 
Johnston, 1707-1716 (University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 


1946), 186 pages; and An Appraisal of the Negro in South Carolina: A Study in 
Americanization (Associated Publishers, Washington, D. C., 1941), 180 pages. 
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gifts from the parishioners, and withdrew according to plan before the 
Revolution, leaving a legacy of well-supported churches under their own 
maintenance. Only one query might arise—why was no college such as 
William and Mary established? The white population was in time wealthy 
and cultured. In this speedy review of the eighteenth century South 
Carolina, the conquest of every known obstacle has been telescoped. Long 
distance management from London, in time months away via sailing ves- 
sels, often necessitated the sending of delegations with resolutions and 
proposals, and the invention of local and voluntary devices to fill the in- 
terims and absences. Epidemic diseases were not conquered during this 
period. The people moved from sea to mountains, went home for “British 
air” and medicines, retreated from cities to camps in the woods, even left 
for northern colonies. Still the population and the churches grew. 

A story of the man who never got to Carolina will show the problem 
of personnel, as well as the hazards of travel during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. With his wife and six children, this S. P. G. missionary went to 
Plymouth, England, and there boarded his ship for Charleston. Again 
and again the French navy drove the vessel back to port. The missionary 
repeatedly appealed to the bishop of London for more funds. After six 
months the vessel joined a convoy carrying English horses to Portugal. 
A stop at Gibraltar was followed by the capture of the missionary and his 
family by the French. The wife and children were returned to England, 
and the missionary was given the job of preaching to British captive 
soldiers in France; then an Irish Roman Catholic priest attempted to 
convert him, but at this point he disappears from history. 

Indian massacre was a danger throughout the century. At times 
of crisis, the clergy suffered the loss of their homes and churches, re- 
treated to Charleston, and were relieved by emergency grants from the 
Society. 

The problem of the “scattering” of the people further and further 
from the coast to the frontier beyond the reach of the clergy made the 
missionary a man on horseback. A man so tired of the saddle in Penn- 
sylvania that he went to Barbados, hoping for a concentrated population, 
and there became a scientist of distinction. Poverty and scarcity, in- 
flated currency, debts and mortgages weighed so heavily that the success 
of the colony often must have been in doubt. 

The small island of Barbados provides as clear a picture of hostile 
economic environment into which the Church penetrated as does South 
Carolina of the continental pattern of plantation and farm. Codrington 
College is the story of the pioneer attempt in the Anglo-Saxon world to 
educate Negroes and white students in the same institution. Obviously, 
the records are intriguing for a variety of reasons. Slaves on the 
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Codrington estates of the S. P. G. were to produce sugar, rum and 
molasses for their own Christianization and education, and wealth for 
the education of poor whites and the sons of well-to-do planters. The 
institution of slavery in Barbados was not to be interfered with, but 
the West Indian planters sourly regarded the whole enterprise as a 
first step to slave emancipation, which it proved to be. 

The story of Codington Plantation is that of the conflict between two 
worlds. In England, with its complicated society of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, wealth was distributed in such a way that great variety of opinion 
could flourish: the rich manufacturer could criticize the landlord; the 
East Indian merchant could engage in battle with the West Indian; the 
woolen or linen business could point out the iniquity of the cotton trade; 
old wealth could scorn new fortunes. In general, the reformer had a 
program for the other man’s business. These battles were fought pub- 
licly in parliament and between pamphleteers engaged on one side or the 
other. The Anglican Church itself faced vested interests and suffered 
such threats as Walpole’s hint to Bishop Edmund Gibson of disestablish- 
ment in case of excessive reformatory zeal in London. 

Overseas, in the islands of the West Indies, the planter struggled 
to produce wealth from his crops in a simple economic society. The 
crops were sugar, rum, and molasses. The labor was slave, seasoned or 
fresh from Africa. The owner of a sugar plantation, often as absentee 
in Britain, and the manager on the spot had one objective: to produce 
a money crop. This regime confined their thinking to the market, to the 
price of slaves and of sugar, and to the disasters of the season. Compe- 
tition was keen between planters within an island, between one English 
island and another, between English islands and French or other foreign 
possessions. The usual correspondence between these two worlds was 
that of business. The annual ledger tied Britain to the island world. 

A break in the normal routine of making a fortune and taking it 
out of the islands occurred in 1710 when Christopher Codrington be- 
queathed his West Indian plantations to the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, which organization was to “maintain a con- 
venient Number of Professors and Scholars” on the estates from the pro- 
ceeds of the sugar. Bishop William Fleetwood, in England, at once 
viewed the gift as a foundation for Negro Christianization and education, 
and in 1712 preached the Annual Sermon in which are to be found 
the later arguments for the emancipation of the Negro. The strong words 
that the Negroes “were equally the Workmanship of God with themselves 
[the planters] ; endued with the same faculties and intellectual powers; 
Bodies of the same Flesh and Blood, and Souls certainly immortal,” made 
this sermon the charter of liberties for the Negro race. At one time 
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two thousand copies of this sermon were sent to the West Indies at the 
request of the S. P. G. missionaries. The bishop declared, “That if all 
the Slaves throughout America, and every Island in those Seas, were 
to continue Infidels for ever, yet ours alone must needs be Christians.” 

In 1710 this undertaking was radical to an extreme degree. The 
Society’s Negroes were to become Christian slaves. To slave owners 
this program was the first step to freedom. Once granted a soul, the 
Negro’s freedom would follow. In this conviction, the slave owner was 
right. Instructions from the Society that slavery wes not to be inter- 
fered with, opinions of the solicitor general and the attorney general in 
England that Christianity was not emancipation, learned arguments that 
the Christian slave who could read and write would be a better slave, 
did not ease the planter’s fears that his property would become free. 
The logic of events moved slowly but directly to that end. 

In England and in the empire, reforms were a modification upon 
the body politic, wherein institutions were changed by pressures coming 
from within this existing society. For example, in his day Christopher 
Codrington could not have emancipated his slaves, thereby destroying 
his property, nor could the S. P. G., according to the terms of the will, 
have introduced such a radical revolution in sugar economy. The re- 
former of that time could succeed only by tying his cause to a respected 
and stable institution. The Church, representing the religious faith of the 
country, and cautious in its ideas, was a power and a force of remarkable 
tenacity. In this instance, the ideal that all men had souls could be put 
into practice by the men of the Church, who, organized in London, 
were sufficiently remote from the sugar kettle to be largely indifferent 
to the hostility of the local planters. The Society, moreover, could 
finance its program during periods of hard times in sugar production, by 
drawing on its general funds, and at the same time it could steadily 
recruit its personnel. 

At first sight, the Codrington experiment on 800 acres with 300 
slaves, may seem to be of limited interest, but it was, in fact, regarded 
as an experiment station by all parties from the beginning. As a labora- 
tory, it figured in the whole later crusade for the Christianization of 
native peoples in India, Australia, and elsewhere. The work of Francis 
Le Jau in South Carolina, of Elias Neau in New York, of the Charleston 
Negro School, and activities in other centers of experiment, were con- 
stituent parts of the wide activity of the Society which must be studied as 
a whole and in its separate units. 

The creed of a missionary society is separate from the immediate, pre- 
vailing mores of a public. In this instance, humanitarianism in the course 
of a century shifted from the acceptance of the view that the Negro could 
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be a Christian and a slave, to the more radical position that slavery was 
contrary to the Christian spirit, and, therefore, that emancipation was 
necessary. The mood or Zeitgeist of the thinkers before the beginning of 
the French Revolution included the theory of “the noble savage” and a 
current flowing not only from Christian thought but also from deistic 
sources. 

How fortunate, then, that the program of humanitarianism was not 
dependent on the islander. With legality on his side, empire profits 
the goal, he was overcome only by the continuity and intensity of the 
organized forces working for amelioration, and then emancipation. With 
the exception of Zachary Macaulay and James Stephen, the leading anti- 
slavery men did not know the institution at first hand, and were, there- 
fore, free to give full reign to their own idealistic conceptions. 

The bishops were amazingly direct. Pointing to the great profits 
made in trade, it was declared, in one instance, that £1,000 each would 
be fit recompense to humanitarian projects for the success achieved in 
business by wealthy Londoners. Moreover, the supply of men was a re- 
sponsibility of the Society as urgent as the supply of money. Thus, as 
the organization specifically charged with the task of building an Anglican 
civilized society, the S. P. G. was a notable influence in promoting a 
humanitarian culture in the colonies, from Nova Scotia to the Mosquito 
Shore, and from Newfoundland to Barbados. In its field, the Society 
was as important as was the East India Company, for instance, in 
founding a business empire in India. 

The story, then, of the Codrington experiment is that of an ideal 
attempting to penet~ate a regime of slavery. One unit in a vast black 
empire was set up as a laboratory in this age of robust profit motives. 
The S. P. G. learned to function in this world of capitalism, predatory 
tactics, international rivalry, and humanitarianism. The Society drew its 
funds from an England which celebrated by a torchlight procession when 
the news arrived that the monopoly of the Spanish slave trade had been 
won at Utrecht in 1713. The slave empire, as a part of mercantilism, 
was on the whole profitable, yielding 24 per cent per annum to the ship- 
pers, but it was often a submarginal affair to the planters themselves, 
and death to the sailors. 

One hundred years after the Peace of Utrecht, torchlight processions 
again formed, this time to celebrate the abolition of the trade. Slowly 
the homeland of Africa became a safer haven for its population. Slowly 
the western world saw the Negro increase by births over deaths. To- 
day in the United States, the 14 million Negroes are Christians, a re- 
ligious achievement comparable to the whole missionary enterprise in 
Asia after centuries of prodigious effort. Codrington College, founded 
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in the swelling tides of the slave trade, when Africa stocked the Americas 
with a labor force, and supported by the official missionary society of the 
Anglican Church, is a milestone in the story of white and black relation- 
ship, from 1710 to 1834: from the Peace of Utrecht to British emanci- 
pation. 

Now that slavery has returned and involves perhaps greater num- 
bers of people than ever before, with vast masses of humanity moved 
about by force and fraud, the driving out of the African from his home- 
land into ships, his sufferings and death in the Middle Passage across the 
Atlantic, his enforced labor in an alien land, may be seen afresh as an 
earlier mass dispossession. In the eighteenth century the abuses created 
by mushroom growth in factory or field were challenged by individuals, 
who incorporated themselves if necessary. War, then the “sport of 
kings,”’ now has become the industry of nations, and outruns its first in- 
tentions, or the control of its leaders and, like the mad elephant, travels 
its own road. Organized Christianity then was, and now is, the chief 
humanitarian force. 

In contrast with Codrington, a particular colony in New England, 
Connecticut, may be selected as showing the strategy of the S. P. G. in 
an Oliverian society, where the state church was Congregational and 
the Anglican was a dissenter against the establishment. The lower coun- 
ties of New York were Anglican preserves, where refugees could con- 
veniently collect and carry on their underground educational movement in 
Connecticut. In its religious policy, Connecticut was orthodox in its 
Congregationalism and heartily opposed to Episcopacy. The pene- 
tration into such a firm front was accomplished in good part by the 
donation of an S. P. G. library to Yale. Books were then read, not 
burnt, and thereafter one-tenth of each class read itself into Anglicanism? 
It is something of a mystery why the Yale authorities welcomed the use 
of these books when the results were so alarming to both church and 
state. Was it Yankee thrift that caused their preservation? It may be 
noted that included in the library were the leading Anglican apologists 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries-——-men whom it would be 
difficult for even the most learned to gainsay. Edward Hooker, Joseph 
Butler and George Berkeley, were among the notable authors.? 

The concentration of S. P. G. missionaries in New England 
aroused criticism at home, and inquiries were made as to whether the 
Society should not convert the Indian and the Negro to Christianity 

*For a recent survey of Anglicanism in Connecticut see the doctoral dissertation 
of Maud E. O’Neil, entitled, Samuel Andrew Peters: Connecticut Loyalist (Manu- 
script copy in the Library of the University of California at Los Angeles). For a 
study of the ravages of disease during the colonial period, see the doctoral disser- 


tation of John Duffy, A History of Epidemics in the American Colonies (Manu- 
script copy in the Library of the University of California at Los Angeles). 
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rather than proselyte among men already stalwart Christians. The 
Yankee opposition to the Anglican Church in Connecticut was so intense 
that most of the missionaries, even though native born, became tories 
during the Revolution and all Anglican churches tended by S. P. G. 
clergymen, about twenty in number, were closed during the war. When 
peace came, the bitterness against the Anglican died down and in many 
instances all but disappeared. The Church had been regarded as an in- 
stitution of the British government, and when the political connection 
with England was broken, the hardihood of the New England character 
made the convert a valuable adherent of the Church. His “going over” 
gave satisfaction similar to the winning of the English Roman Catholic 
in the time of John Henry Newman. For at least a century after Lex- 
ington the New Englander formed one-third of the total population and 
migrated with his staunch views into all parts of the Union. 

Brevity confines this paper to the eighteenth century. The “great 
centur ,”’ the nineteenth, brought the expansion of the well-begun activi- 
ties of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. During the terrors of the French Revo- 
lution and the Napoleonic period, when France abolished Christianity 
and drove out its priests, Britain organized the London Missionary 
Society (1795), the Church Missionary Society (1799), and the British 
and Foreign Bible Society (1804). Funds, rivulets in the eighteenth 
century, became rivers in the nineteenth century. The critic, Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, for example, complained that the chief sources of in- 
formation from the colonial world were the reports from the far-flung 
network of missionaries, that they dictated land policies in Australia 
and New Zealand, and that their views were held superior to those 
of royal governors and distinguished men in the armed services. 

Implicit throughout this brief analysis of some of the problems 
and the methods of the Church in establishing itself in the outer 
parts of the empire, is the devotion of its clergy, the financial support 
from the home front, and the welcome by the settlers, who received the 
missionaries in their homes, built the churches, and gave generously from 
their own meager living. They longed for their children to have the 
benefits of the religious community which they had left behind in emi- 
grating. The people moved their churches with them, farther and farther 
west, until in the national period of American history the rich eastern 
churches helped found and support the poor or mortgaged western 
churches, and also joined in wide mission activity. Thus the tradition 
of the colonial period was maintained: that no distant or sparse frontier 
be left without its church, built concurrently with the first pioneer dwell- 
ings of the settlers. 
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The decades of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were the 
heroic days of the founding of the British Empire in the Western World. 
The settlers in the new trans-Atlantic societies built both church and 
state in a new and different pattern. In the colonies of settlement 
startling abilities appeared. As Professor Dumas Malone® has pointed 
out, Virginia alone between the years 1720 and 1750 gave birth to the 
greatest crop of able political leaders the world has ever seen in so short 
atime. These men, Jefferson for instance, studied the political heritage 
of the homeland, the theories of Coke, Selden, Locke, Milton, Harring- 
ton, and Algernon Sidney. So, too, in religion, the men of the colonies 
welcomed the S. P. G. missionaries, teachers, and libraries. It was dur- 
ing this same eighteenth century that America produced its full share 
of religious leaders, who founded and refounded the churches in the 
New World. The great expansion of Anglo-American missionary enter- 
prise took place in the nineteenth century, as Professor Kenneth Scott 
Latourette has pointed out in his monumental The Expansion of Chris- 
tianity.* But the blueprint was drawn in the eighteenth. 

And most important of all, the vast records, the long history of 
the Church’s missionary work, contain the scroll for all to read of man’s 
humanitarianism, his concern for primitive people, for the worth and the 
fate of every man. 


8 Atlantic Monthly (December, 1934), Volume 154, pp. 669-679. 
*Kenneth Scott Latourette, 4 History of the Expansion of Christianity (New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 7 vols., 1937-1945). 
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SAMUEL WILBERFORCE 
By the Bishop of London* 


Interest in the English ecclesiastical history of the early 19th cen- 
tury is generally centered upon the rise of Tractarianism. That is 
hardly surprising in view of the movement’s startling character, dra- 
matic crisis, and far-reaching results. But it would be a pity if con- 
centration upon the heroic figures of the Catholic Revival prevented us 
from paying due attention to another leader who stands out, even in 
that age of giants, and whose influence, though perhaps more strictly 
confined to Anglicanism, was at least in the practical life of that Com- 
munion, equally profound. 


THE BACKGROUND OF HIS WORK 


To appreciate the work of Samuel Wilberforce (1805-1873) we 
must understand the background against which it was set. The posi- 
tion of the Church of England at the beginning of the 19th century 
was one of comparative isolation and of apparently dwindling im- 
portance. There were in 1800 only 75 Anglican dioceses throughout 
the world, and this small Communion was almost completely ignorant 
of its neighbours on the continent of Europe, and almost entirely con- 
temptuous of its neighbours in the homeland. There has probably never 
been a period of such intense parochialism in our history. Belief in 
her glorious comprehensiveness and her incomparable liturgy sustained 
the Church’s own members, but excused them from any active in- 
terest in proposals for improvement within or developments without 
her borders. The industrial revolution, with its accompanying increase 
of population, had caught her unawares, and the great duke of Welling- 
ton headed the list of those who prophesied for her nothing but dis- 
aster. Wilberforce himself seems at one time to have shared this pess- 
imism. The passing of the Reform Bill of 1832 threatened to flood the 
House of Commons with the Church’s avowed enemies, and since par- 
liament was the effective legislative body for the Church as well as 

*The Bishop of London is the Rt. Rev. and Rt. Hon. John William Charles 
Wand, D. D. According to Powicke’s Handbook of British Chronology, Dr. Wand 
is the 110th occupant of that see. Dr. Wand was Archbishop of Brisbane and 
Metropolitan of Queensland, Australia, from 1934 to 1943. In the latter year 


he returned to England as Bishop of Bath and Wells; and in 1945 he was trans- 


lated to the see of London. He is the author of History of the Modern Church 
(1930) and other works.—Editor’s note, 
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the state, it seemed only too likely that her doom was sealed. Events 
in Ireland, where parliament of its own volition reduced the number 
of sees, seemed a clear indication of the approaching fate. 

In such a situation several courses of action were open. There 
was the Tractarian proposal, which was to emphasize the historical and 
catholic elements of the Anglican synthesis to the exclusion of all other. 
That would certainly give the Church greater confidence in herself, and, 
by strengthening her sense of unity and authority, give her greater 
cohesion against her foes; but it would as certainly fail to carry the 
bulk of the population, and might reduce her to the position of one 
among many sects. There was also the proposal of Arnold and the 
liberals to widen the Church’s borders so as to include practically 
everyone who could claim the name of Christian in any sense. That 
might emphasize her national character, but the more it succeeded the 
more it would reduce her consciousness of being the instrument of a 
divine revelation, and so would undermine her very reason for existence. 
There was the third desperate expedient adopted by those who failed 
to get what they wanted, and in their impatience they left her to fend 
for herself while they sought a safer haven elsewhere. That was the 
line ultimately followed by Newman and his satellites. It might have 
wrecked the Church, but, by the mercy of God, only served to strengthen 
the resolution of those who remained. However uneasy their partner- 
ship, the various “schools of thought’ rallied to face the new situation 
as firmly and as ably as they could. 

That they achieved so large a measure of success, and turned the 
threatened rout into an era of glorious expansion, was made possible 
under God, not only by their own constancy, but also by the work and 
vitality of Samuel Wilberforce. He did not adopt any of the above ex- 
pedients. Nor did he formulate any new theory of the nature of the 
Church. He did not think anything of the kind was necessary. He 
had a supreme confidence in the national Church as it was. All he 
wanted to do was to call out the best that was in her, and, in order to 
do that, to give her the machinery through which she could function 
most adequately. He was sure that, given these facilities, she could 
prove herself a sufficient channel of divine grace for the people to whom 
God had called her to minister. 

It was not that he was unaware of the conflicting theoretical claims. 
His own family connections made them only too real to him. He had 
loved his father, William Wilberforce, the great evangelical statesman 
who had led the triumphant crusade against the slave trade. He had a 
deep family affection for his brothers, who were swept into and be- 
yond the Catholic Movement. There are letters of his, still unpublished, 
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which reveal the agony he suffered in their defection to the Roman 
Catholic Church. But perhaps the fact that his family placed him so 
definitely between the two tendencies gave him a distaste for theorizing 
and established him in a practical centrality which seemed to him the 
quintessence of Anglicanism. In any case he did provide a center and a 
rallying point where was utilized to the full the energy that flowed in 
from the various streams of English religious thought. 


THE GREATNESS OF HIS WORK 


Preliminary experiences as a parish priest in the Isle of Wight 
and at Alverstoke gave him an apprenticeship in the pastoral office. His 
eyes were opened to the possibilities for good in ministerial functions 
when efficiently performed, and he learnt to understand the mentality, 
the capacities, and the difficulties of the parochial clergy. He tried out 
some of the experiments on which he was to build up his later reforms ; 
and he even had opportunity to travel about the country as a deputation 
speaker, developing those powers of oratory that had been diligently en- 
couraged by his father and were to amaze a generation in which rhetoric 
was more highly prized than it is today. Owing to the circumstances 
of his parentage and upbringing, public life was his natural atmosphere. 
He did not have to become gradually acclimatized to it, and there was 
none of that hesitancy and diffidence that delays for so long the com- 
petence of men who emerge into the limelight from the obscurity of 
more private homes. From the outset he was marked out for important 
office. He had been made canon of Winchester and archdeacon of 
Surrey in 1839; and he had actually accepted the deanery of West- 
minster and had been installed in it when there came the still more 
flattering nomination to the bishopric of Oxford in 1845 (the year of 
Newman's secession to Rome), and he entered upon the great work 
of his life. 

He was in a real sense the founder of the see of Oxford, at any 
rate in its modern form, for it was during his episcopate that it as- 
sumed its present proportions. He found the area of his jurisdiction 
poorly equipped in plant and machinery. The whole country in fact 
was short of churches. After Waterloo there was a great era of building. 
Recovery from the heavy taxation caused by the war soon enabled par- 
liament to vote a million pounds for churches to meet the needs of the 
increased population and its new shift of density. To this sum private 
benefactions added another four or five millions in the course of the 
next twenty years. Wilberforce was one of the great builders, and he 
added no fewer than 200 to the number of churches in his diocese. 
Schools were also badly needed. The state at this time had not taken 
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up responsibility for popular education, and the work was left to volun- 
tary agencies, of which the National (Church) Society was chief. Wil-. 
berforce was responsible for the foundation of 250 elementary schools 
in the diocese of Oxford. To these were added a training college for 
teachers, and another for candidates for holy orders. 

This intensive building policy was part of what might be called 
a “long-term” effort to establish the hold of religion upon the new masses 
of the English population. To meet the immediate need, something 
more direct was necessary. The opportunity was found in the en- 
couragement of parochial missions, which now began to have a great 
vogue. They were an invaluable means of proclaiming the Gospel to 
audiences for whom it had nearly as much the nature of “news” as 
it had for those to whom it was first preached. Another and more dis- 
tinctive means was the institution of “Lent Courses” at the university 
church of S. Mary. The method was to enlist the co-operation of the 
most famous preachers of the day, each of whom took one sermon in the 
course. The bishop himself regularly shared in this undertaking, which 
proved so popular that it was speedily reproduced in other churches until 
the supply of well-known speakers ran short, and then the practice of 
having one speaker for the whole of a course took its place. A means of 
enlisting the interest of the more instructed was found in the pro- 
motion of congresses. They provided a platform on which the most 
distinguished clergy and laity could ventilate their views on Church 
affairs, and they proved a most valuable instrument both for expanding 
propaganda and for consolidating public opinion. A step of more lasting 
importance was the summoning of the first Lambeth Conference in 
1867, which was largely due to Wilberforce’s efforts. 

In the sphere of diocesan organization the most important step 
was the encouragement of rural deans. They were able to keep in closer 
touch with the parochial clergy than could the bishop or his arch- 
deacons, and thus provided a useful link between the parishes and central 
authority. The clergy were made to feel less lonely, the churches were 
better cared for, and there was a closer approximation to uniform 
policy. 

Through all this the bishop did not spare himself. It has been pointed 
out with justice that he completely revolutionized the current ideals of 
episcopal administration. In place of the otium cum dignitate, the 
scholarly or merely aristocratic seclusion, that had characterized the 
prelates of the 18th century, the Church awoke to the vision of a busy 
and bustling organizer, to whom every detail of clerical life and work 
was a matter of immediate personal concern. It was natural that the 
same ideal of hard work and efficiency should begin to affect, within their 
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own more restricted sphere, the rank and file of the clergy. Wilber- 
force was in fact the first and most important of the “Good Church- 
men.” 

In the administration of the two episcopal sacraments, confirmation 
and ordination, the change was most clearly seen. Candidates for the 
former were no longer blessed at haphazard when the bishop happened 
to be in the neighborhood. A rota of regular and reverent services 
was arranged, with sufficient notice for candidates to be prepared by 
weeks and months of careful instruction. Similarly ordination was made 
as public as possible, and was preceded by a retreat in the bishop’s 
own private chapel. The fact that these measures have become part 
of normal ecclesiastical routine is a sufficient indication of Wilber- 
force’s success. 

On the national stage his influence was equally conspicuous. The 
old-fashioned archbishops were over-shadowed by the brilliance of their 
junior colleague. Happily for the Church at large, he was able on oc- 
casion to galvanize them into some semblance of activity, and reforms 
were effected. The most important was the revival of convocation, which 
had not met for the transaction of business since 1718. In pressing for 
the restoration of this ancient deliberative and legislative organ of the 
Church, Wilberforce had, as always, the sympathy and co-operation of 
his old friend, Gladstone, himself no mean authority on the relations 
between Church and state. Gladstone, as Wilberforce said, recognized 
that the two bodies were “at the fag end of an old alliance.” As a 
practical statesman he was to acquiesce in the new liberal aloofness 
from ecclesiastical entanglement. All the more important was it that 
the Church should have some way of expressing its own mind. 

For a time Wilberforce’s influence was also strong at court. But 
he lost that influence when he opposed the appointment of Dr. Hamp- 
den to the see of Hereford on the ground of his alleged unorthodoxy. 
Even his least sympathetic biographer recognizes that Wilberforce did 
this with a full knowledge of its possible consequences, for the court 
was notoriously “Broad Church.” But by his opposition he incurred 
the lasting enmity of Lord John Russell, and later he did not get on 
much better with Disraeli. It was probably for this reason that he 
failed to receive an appointment either to London or to one of the 
archbishoprics. The call to Winchester came only after he had filled 
the see of Oxford for nearly a quarter of a century, and his real life’s 
work was done. 
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THE MAN HIMSELF 


Great as was his work, the man himself was greater. His ver- 
satility was considerable, and he would have made his mark in any pro- 
fession. By common consent he would have been an outstanding poli- 
tician, and in fact he was one of the most effective speakers in the 
House of Lords. He was no scholar: he had neither the learning nor 
the pedantry of Pusey and Newman. But he had the skill to see 
the essential elements in their position, and he had the statesman’s 
gift of realizing what was practicable. If he had not devoted himself 
to affairs, he might have become both a scholar and a thinker. As 
things were, he did not possess sufficient science or philosophy to put 
him on the right side of the Darwinian controversy; but he had enough 
of both to make him the most noteworthy opponent of the new views, 
as their protagonist himself acknowledged. It is amazing how closely 
he could keep in touch with intellectual developments with so little time 
for reading; and it must be confessed that he read very little. 

He had considerable skill as a writer, and as a young parent he 
had even written stories for his children. In later life he wrote many 
articles in the Quarterly, which kept him in touch with the intelligentsia 
of the day. Of his less ephemeral works, perhaps the most noteworthy 
was his History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, which 
he published in 1844. This was a tribute both to the growing im- 
portance of that Church and also to the earlier connection between it 
and the see of London. For the last three years of his life he presided 
over the committee responsible for the revision of the English version 
of the New Testament. 

But his greatest gift was oratory. While still a country vicar, 
he leaped to fame as the result of a speaking tour in the West. He 
could produce a flood of rhetoric that would sweep all before it. On one 
occasion he had misunderstood an earlier speaker on the same platform, 
and directed some vehement periods against him. The chairman knew 
that he had the stick by the wrong end and could easily have cor- 
rected him. “Why did you not?” he was afterwards asked. “Because,” 
he replied, “I dared not risk being overwhelmed in the spate of that 
young man’s eloquence.” 

Wilberforce was, unexpectedly, a good companion in private life. 
His charm in drawing rooms was renowned throughout society, but in 
his own home the courtier gave place to the boisterous purveyor of fun 
and jokes. His favourite recreation was riding and it was thus that 
he met his end. It is not easy for us to realize how such a recreation 
could serve the democratization of the episcopal office, but, whereas his 
predecessors had made their journeys into Oxford a formal progress in a 
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coach with attendant footmen, Wilberforce startled the diocese by his 
habit of leaping on his horse at Cuddesdon and dashing into the city 
without announcement or ceremony. 

Over all other characteristics towers his amazing capacity for work. 
He had an abounding energy and vitality that outlasted and exhausted 
all who were with him for long. It was said that on occasion he could 
keep four parochial missions going at once. At the end of a morn- 
ing’s conference he would remain at work while his collaborators retired 
for lunch, resume the discussions after their return, and later, when they 
showed signs of drifting away to prepare for dinner, retain some of them 
to help him with the correspondence for the day ; and at dinner he would 
be all fresh and resounding gaiety. 

Of his personal piety it would be impertinent to write, had he not 
to be defended against the charge of worldliness. How far ambition 
and capacity for negotiation are compatible with Christian love and 
humility may or may not be questionable, but it can be asserted that 
if he manifested the first two traits, he certainly gave evidence of the 
second. He never lost the flavour or the vocabulary of that evangelical 
piety in which he had been brought up, but he combined them with a 
love for the Church and its sacraments, which was strengthened by his 
contacts and even his conflicts with Keble and Pusey. And his whole 
life was steeped in a passionate devotion to Christ and to the souls 
for whom He died. 

Such is the man who preserved the central core of Anglican church- 
manship and caused it to function as never before. Indeed, it has been 
said that he created the Victorian Church. Certainly he completely 
changed the popular conception of a bishop. Early in the 19th cen- 
tury the proletariat could burn down a bishop’s palace: by the end of 
it they would travel miles to hear a bishop preach. 
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Carolina Chronicle. The Papers of Commissary Gideon Johnston, 1707- 
1716. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Frank J. Kling- 
berg. University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1946. 


The reports of missionaries, and other documents relating to 
America, in the archives of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
and in the libraries at Lambeth and Fulham, are among the most im- 
portant sources for the religious and social history of the American 
colonies. The Library of Congress and the New York Historical Society 
(as depository for some of the official archives of the Church) have 
copies of most of them. From the preface to the present work, we learn 
that photofilms of the Library of Congress transcripts are now available 
at the University of California. Some day, it is to be hoped, some 
American institution will obtain films of the originals, from which a 
critical edition can be published, but as yet that is merely a dream. In 
the meantime, the copies referred to are adequate for the needs of most 
historians, and the publication of any part of them is a useful service. 

The present selection, though not large (the documents cover about 
one hundred fifty pages), has the advantage of unity. The letters in- 
cluded were all written by a single individual, Commissary Johnston, who 
played an important role in the early ecclesiastical history of South Caro- 
lina. Though mainly concerned with the affairs of the Church of Eng- 
land, they contain a substantial amount of information regarding social 
and political conditions, but they fall far short of justifying the editor’s 
assertion that they “give a complete view of South Carolina in the early 
years of the eighteenth century.” Even a less specialized correspondence 
could hardly do that. 

Johnston came to South Carolina in 1708, two years after the An- 
glican party in the assembly had finally secured the passage of a Church 
Act which the authorities at home were willing to approve. The act of 
1706 remained, with some modifications, the basis of the provincial estab- 
lishment until the Revolution, but the incomes provided for the clergy, 
outside of Charleston, were insufficient for their support, until near the 
end of the colonial period, when they were substantially increased. Until 
then they had to be supplemented by allowances from the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. The salary at Charleston was larger than in 
the other parishes, but Johnston found even that inadequate, and much 
of his early correspondence is taken up with pleas, finally successful, for a 
stipend from the society. 

His arrival was attended with a variety of misfortune. He was ship- 
wrecked and stranded for several days on an island off the coast. When 
he finally reached Charleston he was ill and without funds or personal 
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property. His constitution never did become adjusted to the Carolina 
climate, and he was in poor health all the time that he lived in the colony. 
He had been sent out as commissary by the bishop of London, with the 
expectation that he would be elected rector of Charleston. A previous 
incumbent, Samuel Marston, had been deprived by a lay commission 
appointed under an earlier, disallowed, act of establishment, and the ves- 
try had asked the bishop of London to send them a clergyman. Before 
Johnston’s arrival, another minister, Richard Marsden, had come from 
Maryland, misrepresenting himself, according to Johnston, as sent by 
the bishop, and had been chosen rector. The vestry were unwilling to 
dismiss him, and probably had no legal right to do so, but he was finally 
persuaded to resign, in return for being elected rector of a country parish, 
the salary of which was increased to make it equal to that of Charleston. 

Johnston’s first letter, written to his friend, Bishop Burnet, is chiefly 
concerned with this dispute, and with a bitter denunciation of the inhabi- 
tants of South Carolina generally, except for a few leading men who had 
befriended him, but it contains two interesting bits of information. One 
of these is that some of the ministers had yielded to the demands of 
the people and baptized children without godparents, and without using 
the sign of the cross, indicating the strength of Quaker influence in the 
colony. The other is that the clergy would like to be naturalized. Since 
native-born Englishmen did not require naturalization in the colonies, 
this implies that many of the pastors were Irish, as Johnston was, or 
Scotch, or of European origin, as the Huguenot ministers were. This 
inference is strengthened by Johnston’s statement that many of them 
were, like him, interested in certain private acts relating to Ireland, un- 
less he was merely generalizing his own case in order not to make it 
appear that he was asking Bishop Burnet’s intervention concerning these 
acts solely in his own interest. 

The second letter, also to Bishop Burnet, though brief, is interesting 
as a footnote to the history of American art, for it refers to the assist- 
ance given Johnston, in his financial difficulties, by his wife’s drawings, 
which she succeeded in selling to the planters, until the market and her 
materials, brought from home, were both exhausted. It is impossible to 
say, except on the unlikely chance that some of her work had been pre- 
served, what Mrs. Johnston’s merits as an artist may have been, but her 
husband’s references to her show her as a courageous and affectionate 
wife and mother. 

The third letter, a long one to the secretary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, presenting Johnston’s claims to a stipend, 
contains a good deal of interesting information. It mentions the found- 
ing of a province-aided school at Charleston, and alludes to a provincial 
library, though this is said to have been “greatly imbezel’d” by Marston 
and Marsden. The controversy with these clergymen is again described 
at length. Marston had taken to abusing most of the clergy of the colony 
as ignorant and schismatic, because they had not been educated at Oxford 
or Cambridge, a further indication of their probable non-English origin. 
That Marston’s criticisms were not purely nationalistic, however, is in- 
dicated by the fact that the one rector exempted from his strictures was 
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Francis Le Jau, of Goose Creek, who was of French origin, but of so 
saintly a character that he enjoyed the affection and respect of all who 
knew him. 

This letter also contains some account of the Huguenots, who made 
an important contribution to the population of South Carolina, as to 
that of a number of other colonies. In addition to praising the Huguenot 
ministers, and recommending them to the society’s bounty, Johnston de- 
clares that ‘‘the only Pson that deserves the Name of a Phisician” in 
Charleston is a Frenchman, Dr. John Thomas. 

Johnston had been told by Indian traders that the conversion of 
the natives would be “no hard matter,” and thought so himself (over- 
optimistically, as later history has proven), but feared that the dissolute 
lives of the traders themselves might hinder the effort. He believed that 
the best way to convert the dissenters was to win over their ministers, 
and had hopes of succeeding with Ebenezer Taylor, the Presbyterian 
pastor at Charleston. 

The next letter, besides detailing Johnston’s claim for assistance at 
even greater length, reports the conversion of Taylor and mentions the 
loss of some laymen to the Presbyterians. It also notes that the quar- 
terly conventions held by the clergy before the arrival of the commissary 
have been discontinued since, because of “‘sicknes and other unhappy 
Accidents.” This may have been the real reason, but one cannot help 
suspecting that these meetings grew less attractive when they became 
“convocations,” at which the ministers were to receive the instructions 
and exhortations of a superior, than they had been as conventions for 
the discussion of common problems by a group of equals. 

The fifth letter continues the same topics as its predecessors, but the 
sixth describes a pestilence in South Carolina and mentions an Indian 
war in North Carolina. The seventh records the success of Johnston’s 
efforts to get on the society’s payroll, for which he was indebted to the 
intervention of his wife, then in England, and of Bishop Burnet. In 
the eighth, the commissary mentions that he had succeeded in bringing 
about the prosecution and conviction of some offenders against the 
moral legislation of the province, though he was disappointed by the 
leniency of the sentences imposed. The ninth letter describes the election 
of a rector in a neighboring parish, and notes the appointment by the 
society of a schoolmaster for Charleston. 

Johnston returned to England in 1713, partly to press a claim which 
he had upon an estate in Ireland, and partly to lay the grievances of the 
Carolina clergy before the society and the bishop of London. The list 
of these grievances, though included in the transcripts, is not printed 
here, but a long letter of Johnston’s expounding some of the complaints, is 
given, and the items not discussed therein are summarized in a foot- 
note. 

The first of the clergy’s protests was concerned with the lack of any 
real episcopal authority over the colony, and with the existence of a 
recently created lay commission which, though not technically empowered 
to try a clergyman, did have the right to pass upon parochial elections, 
and could deprive a rector by deciding that he had been irreguarly chosen. 
The second referred to the difficulty of converting the slaves, in con- 
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sequence of the apathy or hostility of the masters toward their religious 
instruction. The over-complex procedure of election and induction, and 
the fact that the clerks and sextons were chosen by the vestry, not the 
rector, formed the subject of the third complaint. The fourth article 
protested that licenses to marry were issued to some “Mechanick Per- 
sons,” by which, as Johnston explains, the clergy meant Baptist minis- 
ters, who often carried on such trades in addition to their pastoral work. 
The fifth complained of the insufficiency of the rectors’ salaries. The re- 
maining five complaints repeated the former ones, or dealt with minor 
matters. Johnston added three grievances of his own: That he had been 
denied appointment as an Indian commissioner, which he sought so that 
he might study the possibilities of missionary work; that the wardens 
took upon themselves the right of distributing parish offerings ; and that 
his clerk had mistreated him. 

Johnston remained in England, for reasons of health and private 
business, until 1715, and his letters during that period are chiefly pleas 
for financial assistance and excuses for not returning to his cure. His 
first letters after his return, written to the bishop of London and the 
secretary, describe the plight of the province and its clergy as a result 
of the Yamassee War. A long letter to the secretary, January 27, 1716, 
in addition to dealing with this topic, speaks of growing dissension 
among the ministers, and of the choice of Taylor, as their least popular 
colleague, to go to North Carolina, in accordance with an order from the 
society that one of them should do so. Taylor, who had a good parish 
in South Carolina, was reluctant to leave, but finally did. In spite of 
the commissary’s strictures against him at this time, he seems to have 
been a devoted and hard working pastor. 

In addition to seeking a stipend from the society, Johnston had long 
pled for a curate to relieve him of some of his parish work, so that he 
could give more time to his commissarial duties. One was finally ob- 
tained, only to become the source of fresh grievances, for Johnston ac- 
cused him of creating a faction in the parish. The collection ends with 
a note from the other clergy, announcing the death of their unhappy 
commissary by drowning, on April 23, 1716. 

What sort of man does the writer of these letters show himself to be ? 
The editor finds his character “intriguing,” and feels that the reader, 
recognizing Johnston at once as a “superior man,” is eventually so con- 
quered by his personality as to become his partisan, and rejoice in his 
successes, such as they are. The present reviewer, being of a less sym- 
pathetic temperament, grew tired of the endless complaints, and the bitter 
denunciations of all who disagreed with Johnston. Illness may supply 
an excuse for the commissary’s self-pity, and abuse of opponents was a 
common feature of eighteenth-century correspondence, but when ali 
allowances are made, Johnston still appears as a good deal of a whiner. 

He seems to have been a conscientious pastor, though it was hardly 
fair for him to criticize some of his brethren as severely as he did for 
engaging in worldly business, when he himself spent so much time push- 
ing his claim to that Irish estate. If that was not worldly business, what 
was it? Though reasonably successful in his own parish, he accom- 
plished little or nothing as commissary, but that was true of most com- 
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missaries, and was probably the fault of the office, rather than the man. 
The nature of commissarial authority was hopelessly vague, and there 


‘ were always more people ready to oppose than to support it. 


The general introduction and the brief introductions to the various 
letters contain many interesting and suggestive comments on colonial life, 
but they do not supply much specific information concerning the political 
and ecclesiastical situation in South Carolina. Students unfamiliar with 
that background will do well to consult some standard history before 
reading the documents, or they may miss the point of some of the writer’s 
comments. They will also find it advisable to start their reading with 
Johnston’s exposition of the clergy’s grievances (pages 119-131), where 
some matters alluded to in the earlier letters are discussed in more de- 
tail. 

WILLIAM WILSON MANROSS. 


The Anglican Communion Today. By John Seville Higgins. One Com- 
munion and Fellowship. By Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The Church Historical Society, 4205 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia. 25c per copy; 5 copies for $1. 


This is an enheartening and timely little book, and should have a 
wide circulation. It will help Church people to realize how far flung is 
the great communion to which we belong. From the two small provinces 
of Canterbury and York has grown a communion of thirty million mem- 
bers in 321 dioceses, spread throughout the five continents; a “Fellow- 
ship,” as the Lambeth Conference of 1930 declared, “within the One, 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church, of those duly constituted Dioceses, 
Provinces or Regional Churches in communion with the see of Canter- 
bury.” It is a family of Churches, all of equal status, linked in faith and 
friendship round the chair of St. Augustine. It is, as Dr. Higgins points 
out, unique indeed, “the only Church in Christendom which is catholic 
yet reformed, constitutional while apostolic, national yet world-wide.” 

Dr. Higgins’ brief but useful survey of the whole field ends with a 
warning greatly needed today. Whatever plans any Anglican Church 
may make for reunion with another Christian body, it must consider 
what effect that reunion might have on the whole Anglican Com- 
munion. 

At Part II of this little treatise is added the notable address given 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury to the General Convention last Sep- 
tember, 1946. He made the interesting suggestion that there should be 
some means for ‘frequent and effective interchange of thought and under- 
standing throughout the communion,” to assist in helping forward the 
work of the Church. “This is a matter,” he added, “which, I hope, may 
engage the attention of the next Lambeth Conference.” 


R. D. MIDDLETON. 


St. Margaret's Vicarage, 
Oxford, England. 
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Who Wrote the Neu Prayers in the Prayer Book? By James Arthur 
Muller. Foreword by Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. The Church His- 
torical Society, Philadelphia. Publication No. 20. 50c per copy. 


We are very glad to have this little work, the last gift to the Church 
from the talented author who passed from sight on September 5, 1945. 
There is much in it of interest and value. 

Professor Muller rightly reminds us of the dean of York’s criti- 
cisms of the changes made in Archbishop Laud’s beautiful prayer For 
the Church, a prayer, to quote the dean’s words, “noble, full, humble 
and to the point.” 

Of Bishop Cotton’s prayer For Missions, Prebendary F. E. Bright- 
man wrote: “admirable in every way,” “a prayer of real distinction.” 
This prayer, Professor Muller justly complains, has been spoiled by a 
colorless phrase, “seek after thee,” in place of “feel after thee,” and by 
an unsatisfactory ending. 

It is good to see W. R. Huntington’s beautiful collect for the Monday 
before Easter, and William Bright’s charming prayer For Cheerfulness. 
The Anglican Communion must never forget the debt it owes to Dr. 
Bright for his Ancient Collects, for many years out of print. The present 
reviewer has long been engaged in preparing a new edition of this price- 
less work, but when it will appear, time alone will prove. 

There is much more in Professor Muller’s little book that is worthy 
of praise and of comment. We are very grateful for it. 

An admirable biographical sketch and appraisal of Professor Muller 
is given in the Foreword by his colleague, Professor Shepherd. 


R. D. MIDDLETON. 
St. Margaret’s Vicarage, 
Oxford, England. 
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THE LIVING 
LITURGY 


By Reverend Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 


A volume for all who are interested in the history of Protestant 
liturgy. These lively essays—expanded from Mr. Shepherd’s 
column in The Witness—put meaning into many time-honored 
liturgical usages, point out needed reforms, and suggest a re- 
vision of the service of baptism. 

‘Pointed discussions on many phases of the liturgy of . . 
Anglican, Roman, Protestant Episcopal Churches. For wor- 
shipers of these communions, a must.’—Frank S. Mead, 
Christian Herald. $2.25 


NEW TESTAMENT 
LETTERS 


By J. W. C. Wand, D.D. 


The purpose of this book is to encourage knowledge of whole 
books of the Bible rather than familiarity with favorite passages. 
Toward this end, Dr. Wand has freshly translated each of the 
Epistles into language that can be read so quickly and easily 
that the habit of Bible reading will be encouraged in both the 
student and general reader. $3.00 


At All Bookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 11 
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The Church 
Historical Society 


4205 Spruce Street 
PHILADELPHIA 4 


announces the publication 
of the 1947 issue of 


THE 
HISTORIOGRAPHER 


which contains the Tenth 
Anniversary Address of the 
President, Walter H. 
Stowe— 


“THE INTELLECTUAL 
REVOLUTION A N D 
THE ANGLICAN COM- 
MUNION” (18pp.) 


A Copy Will Be Sent On 
Request 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Northfield, Minnesota 


LAURENCE M. GOULD 
President 


A co-educational liberal 
arts college, Carleton is 
recognized as the Church 
College of Minnesota. 


Applications for the col- 
lege year of 1947-1948 are 
now being received. 


For further information, 
address 


DIRECTOR 
OF ADMISSIONS 
4 Leighton Hall 
Northfield, Minnesota 


CHRIST CHURCH, BOSTON 
THE OLD NORTH CHURCH OF PAUL REVERE FAME 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
COLONIAL PERIOD: 1723-1775 


Illustrated, and with hitherto unpublished manuscripts 
and records by 


MARY KENT DAVEY BABCOCK 
Price: $4.00 


Address: Robert M. Winn 
193 Salem Street, 
Boston 13, Massachusetts. 


THE CHOIR LOFT 
and THE PULPIT 
by 


Rev. Paul Austin Wolfe, D.D. 
Helen A. Dickinson 
Clarence Dickinson 


Fifty-two complete services of Wor- 

ship with Sermon Text, Psalter, 

Scripture Readings, Hymns, An- 

thems, and Organ Numbers related 

to the theme of each service. 
Price $1.50 net 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., INC. 
159 East 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


SHRINE MONT 


VACATIONS--May-October for Clergy, 
laity, families, friends. In Alleghenies west 
of Washington by Greyhound bus or auto. 
Grounds of rare mountain beauty; mineral 
springs; swimming, tennis, etc.; nearby, 
golf, riding, etc. Modern lodges, cottages 
central social halls and refectory; noted 
SHRINE; perpetual trust of Church. 
Rates for board-lodging from $20.00 to $35.00 
a week. 

Prospectus 
REV. E. L. WOODWARD, M. D., D. D. 
Director 


Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. 
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Flor ehouse - Gorham 
Imports The Finest Books From England 


The Claims of the 
Church of England 


By CYRIL GARBETT 
Archbishop of York 


Price, $5.25 


Catholicit 
y 
A Study in the Conflict of Christian Traditions in the West 
A Report presented to 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
by 
8S. Abbott, H. J. Carpenter, V. A. Demant, Gregory Dix. T. 8. Eliot, 


E. 
A. M. Farrer, F. W. Green, A. G. Hebert, R. C. Mortimer, A. M. Ramsey, 
A. Reeves, C. H. Smyth, The Bishop of Southampton, L. 8. Thornton. 


Foreword by the Archbishop of Canterbury 


Price, 85 cents 


The Canon Law of the | The Apostolic Ministry 


Church of England 


The Report of the Archbishops’ 
Commission on Canon Law, to- 
gether with Proposals for a Revised 
Body of Canons: and a Memo- 
randum Lawful Authority, by the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Vaisey. 


Price, $5.00 


Essays on the History and the 
Doctrine of Episcopacy 
Prepared under the direction of 
Kenneth E. Kirk, Bishop of Oxford 

“Great in importance, for it 
will undoubtedly set the line of 
inquiry and discussion for years to 
come.”’—The Bishop of London. 

Price, $10.00 


Postage Additional 


HMorehouse-Gorham Co.—14 E. 4lst Street—New York 17, N. 


VIRGINIA’S 
MOTHER CHURCH 


AND THE POLITICAL CONDITIONS 
UNDER WHICH IT GREW 


By 
GEORGE MACLAREN Brypbon, D.D., 
Historiographer of the Diocese of Virginia 


CONTENTS 
Church and State Under the Chapter 
Virginia Company XII. Governor BERKELEY AND THE 
PURITANS 
Chapter XIII. Toe Era or THE Common- 
. INTRODUCTION WEALTH 
. CONDITIONS IN THE MOTHER XIV. PotiticaL Conpitions AFTER 
CountTRY THE RESTORATION 
. BEGINNINGS XV. THe CuurcH UNDER CHARLES 
. THe First MINISTERS II 
. ANCIENT BorROUGHS AND Par- XVI. ENGLAND UNDER THE LATER 
TICULAR PLANTATIONS STUARTS 
THE PARISHES AND THE MIN- XVII. THe VirGinia UN- 
ISTERS WHO CAME DER THE LATER STUARTS 
. Missionary EnpEAvor, AND XVIII. Toe Errecr or THE ToLerRa- 
THE COLLEGE TION ACT IN VIRGINIA 
. Takinc Roor XIX. James Buiarir, COMMISSARY': 
. In Memoriam, Epwin THe CoLLeEGE PRESIDENT 
SANDYS XX. James Buiarr, COMMISSARY: 
THe CoMMISSARY 
XXI. CoLoneL Spotswoop’s PLANs 
The Church Under the Stuarts AND FAILURES 
XXII. Tue OF VIRGINIA 
X. DEVELOPING NatTIvE INsTITU- AFTER A CENTURY OF LIFE 
TIONS APPENDICES 
XI. Storm STREss INDEX 


Dr. Manross Writes: 


“The publication of an extended ecclesiastical history of Virginia, by an author 
who has } torres thirty years to the study of the subject, is an event of major im- 
portance. The book under review is the first volume of such a history, and furnished 
ample proof of the high standard of scholarship which will make the whole a dis- 
tinguished achievement. . . . 

“Tn conclusion, it should be emphasized that such criticisms as have been offered 
in this review relate to matters of detail, or to questions of interpretation, disagree- 
ment about which is the spice of scholarship. As was said in the beginning, the 
book as a whole is a sound and important contribution to American social history. 
The author has assembled a large amount of information on a subject of major 
significance, and has presented it with clarity and WiLson 
Manross, author of A History of the American Episcopal Church and other works, in 
a 25-page Review in Historica MaGazing, June 1947. 


PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE: $6.00 postpaid 
AFTER PUBLICATION PRICE: $7.50 


Order from 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


707 East FRANKLIN STREET 
RicHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
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“The best of present-day Biblical criticism— .. . Dr. 


Dodd's book is an excellent example of 1t. 


—LONDON TIMES 


THE BIBLE 
TODAY 


biblical stories; and surveys the development of the 
schema by which the study of the Bible was directed. 
The results of opening the Bible to the laity following 
the Reformation are fully covered. Then there is a 
penetrating discussion of the development of higher 
and lower criticism, including definitions of these two 
phases of study. 


THE BIBLE TO-DAY then examines the Old and 


New Testaments in the light of contemporary historical 
criticism, showing why these parts of the Bible must be 
held together, as being mutually dependent. 


Chapter titles are: The Bible: What It Is, The Ap- 


proach to the Bible, The Old Testament, The New Testa- 

ment, History as Revelation, The Bible and the Historical 

Problems of Our Time, and History and the Individual. 
$2.50 


Order from your bookstore or 


By C. H. Dodd, Norris-Hulse Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge 
After an examination of the origins of the Bible as 
we have it today, and the history of biblical criticism, 
Professor Dodd discusses the symbolic meaning of 
MACMILLAN 60 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11 
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pum | QUARTER OF A MILLENNIUM 


Trinity Church in the City of New York 


aw 1697 -- 1947 


CLOWES CHORLEY 


$3 


Per Copy 


QUARTER OF A MILLENNIUM 
Trinity Church in the City of New York 


1697—1947 


Edited by E. CLOWES CHORLEY 
With Foreword by the Rector 


The Bishop of London states: ‘Trinity Church is unique 
in the whole of Christendom. There is no church like it. . .”’ 


The narrative of its 250 years is told by Dr. Chorley: 
I. The Founding; II. The Rectors; III. Assistant Ministers; 
IV. The Chapels; V. Its Benefactions. ““‘The Musie of Old 
Trinity,” by Canon E. N. West; “Trinity School,” by Dr. 
L. T. Cole; “Trinity and Bishop Compton,” by the Bishop 
of London. Bibliography, Index, and 39 full pages of illus- 
trations. 


Handsomely printed and bound. No other single volume 
contains all the interesting inform ition found in this book. 
It will be an addition of permanent value to your library. 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
4205 Spruce Street Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


- 
| The Anglican Communion Today 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


Per Copy 25c 
5 copies $1 


“T have already found it very useful for the laity, and in our parish it has sold 
well, along with your Miniature History of the Episcopal Church.”—DR. MASSEY 
H. SHEPHERD, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Episcopal Theological 


School, Cambridge. 


“The trustees of the National Guild of Churchmen are enthusiastic about it.”’— 
SPENCER ERVIN, Vice-President. 


4205 Spruce Street 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Anglican Communion 


Today 


By JOHN 8. HIGGINS, s. 7. 


Rector of Gethsemane Church, Minneapolis, 
and Author of ‘‘The Expansion of the Anglican Communion” 


One Communion 


and Fellowship 


By the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


“Excellent!’—DR. P. M. DAWLEY, Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History in the General Theological Seminary. 


Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


> 
One Communion and Fellowship 
| 


Cross on the Range 
Missionary in Wyoming 


By Samuel E. West 


Rector, St. James Church 
Wichita, Kansas 


Truth is sometimes more interesting than 

fiction, and this book is a case in point. 

The author was a “Wyoming Missionary” 

from 1912 to 1925—a period of transition 

from horseback to automobile—and his ex- 

periences were rich and varied: He min- 

istered to coal miners, cattlemen, ranchers, 

dry farmers, townsfolk, and university stu- 

dents. In one sense, you see Church His- 

$1.50 tory in the making; in another sense, Church 
History comes alive. 


Per Copy 


ORDER FROM ro HE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


4205 Spruce Street Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


to be published on October |st—A Re-issue of 
an English Classic 


PRAYER te LORD’S PRAYER 
By CHARLES GORE, D. D., Late Bishop of Oxford 
With an introduction by Bishop Angus Dun 


“Although the lectures which comprise this book were written in 1898, their message 
is even more timely today than then. Bishop Charles Gore gives in these lectures 
deep insights into the central matters of praying, and throws loving correction upon 
our oft misuse of the one truly great prayer—the prayer given us by the ced of 
Praying. Nobody can read earnestly and carefully this book and not be enabled to 
yray the Lord’s Prayer with new significance and devotion.”—CHARLES F. 
VHISTON, Church Divinity School of the Pacific. 

“After fifty years this book is as fine a guide in Prayer as when it was written. All 
prayer is not Christian, much of it is self-centered, inspired by emergency, hurtful to 


the soul. Bishop Gore teaches simply and well how to pray sanely and godly.” 
—BERNARD IDDINGS BELL. 


“Tt says more about prayer and says it better in fifty pages than anything I have ever 
seen. If one did not know that it was written in 1898, one could hardly believe that 
it had not just come off the press.’—THEODORE P. FERRIS, Rector, Trinity 
Church, Boston. In Pocket Size Gift Format, $1.25 


At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL © PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH © NEW YORK 


LESLIE H. NOBBS 


DECORATIONS ° MEMORIALS ° FURNITURE 
536 MADISON AVENUE ° NEW YORK 22, N_ Y. 
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THE 
EPISCOPAL 
THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Situated within the Harvard 
University neighborhood. 

Close affiliation with the 
various de ents of the Uni- 
versity—The Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, The Gradu- 
ate School of Education, The 
Sch etc.—offer- 

ing opp nities for study in 
ied fields as 
history, sociology 
education, etc., and for tea 
theological work 
degrees. 


Information be obtained 
from 


The 
General Theological 


. Fourth-year course for 
graduates, offering larger op- 
portunity for specialization. 

Provision for more ad- 
vanced work, leading to de- 
grees of 8. T. M. and D. Th. 


Address 


THE DEAN 


Chelsea Square, New York 
City 11 


For Catalogue, Address 
the Dean 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 


NASHOTAH, WIS. 


A Theological Seminary 
with 


Collegiate Department 
Dean: 
THE VERY REV. 
E. J. M. NUTTER, D. D., D.C. L. 


The Collegiate Department is 
associated with Carroll 
Waukesha, Wis., and provi 
Postulants for Holy Orders with 
Arts and Theology 


to the degrees of 
B. A. Colleee and B. D. 
of Nashotah 


SEABURY- 
WESTERN 


THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Located near Northwestern 
University, within easy access 
the many institutions in 
Chicago and its suburbs. 
Excellent opportunities for 
both academic rgd and 


tical prepara- 


ai further information, 
address the Dean, 600 Haven 
Street, Evanston, Illinois. 


Seminary | 
Three-year undergraduate 
course of prescribed and | 
| 

| 

For catalogue and other in- ; 

formation, write 

The Dean, Nashotah, Wis. ) 


THE CHURCH PENSION 
FUND | 


and its subsidiaries 
administered for the benefit of the Church 


The Church Hymnal Corporation 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; 
A Prayer Book for Soldiers and Sailors; Book of Offices 
for Certain Occasions; Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


The Church Life Insurance Corporation 


Low cost insurance and annuity contracts available 
to the clergy, !ay officials and active lay workers of the 
Church, and their immediate families. 


The Church Fire Insurance Corporation 


Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property 
owned by or closely affiliated with the Church, and on the 
residences and personal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing 
any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place New York 5, N. Y. 
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